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Week Ending Friday, June 21, 1991 


Remarks at the President’s Dinner 
June 13, 1991 


Thank you. Thank you, Senator Gramm, 
and thanks all of you. First, let me say what 
a superb job my introducer is doing in his 
early efforts—and there will be ongoing ef- 
forts—get control of the United States 
Senate back. Phil Gramm is a tiger. You saw 
a little of it here tonight. He’s tough, and I 
believe he’s going to get the job done. 

May I first salute our Vice President. Let 
me tell you something: Dan Quayle is doing 
a superb job for our country here and 
abroad in everything he does, and I am 
proud to have him at my side. 

And, of course, let me salute the former 
majority leader of the United States Senate, 
Howard Baker, who took on this task, a 
busy man, and he got a job done in a histor- 
ic way. Howard, we owe you a tremendous 
vote of thanks and thank you, sir. 

And I also salute Bob Michel and Senator 
Dole. It’s a joy to work with them. I 
couldn’t ask for any leaders to give me 
more support—steadfast, loyal support than 
these two, one in the Senate and one in the 
House. And thank you both. 

And may I also thank my Cabinet. We’ve 
got a good Cabinet, a strong Cabinet. We 
get a lot of ideas presented at the Cabinet 
table and then the decision is made, and 
they come together, and I am very blessed 
with having them and having a strong 
White House staff, many of whom are here 
tonight. So, I’m grateful, and it gives me a 
good chance to say that to you, the movers 
and shakers of the Republican Party. 

Let me just say a few words about our 
country. Frankly, I am confident, optimistic 
about the future of this great country. And 
I am very proud of the way our young men 
and women served with courage in the 
Gulf, the way they selflessly liberated a 
small nation. And our objective was to show 
that aggression will not stand, and they sure 
showed that. The aggressors were kicked 


out of Kuwait because of the fine young 
men and women of this country. 

And what I want to see us do is put this 
same courage and dedication and sense of 
purpose to work right here at home. In the 
communities I visit—and Barbara is with 
me, going to many more on her own, I 
might add—I sense a certain urgency. 
There is an impatience in the air. People 
feel that as a nation we’ve got great work to 
do. And that is good because that is Amer- 
ica. 

You know, I spoke at the White House 
last night on the lawn, with the monument 
behind us and a beautiful summer evening 
there, to a remarkable cross section of 
America: hundreds of people who make 
America a land of opportunity. People 
whose products and ideas fuel an economy 
that, whatever its ebbs and flows, remains 
the envy of the world. People who make 
government work for us and not against us. 
And finally, the Points of Light, the people 
who use their time and talent to help the 
young and old, who are too busy solving 
problems to be stopped by them. These 
people give this nation its special character, 
and they make their nation a nation of 
practical people, resourceful, down-to- 
Earth, hard-working. And they make Amer- 
ica a nation where ideals count; a nation 
filled with people not easily satisfied, always 
ready to aim high, to ask more of their 
country and of themselves. 

And so, here in Washington—that is what 
is going on across the country—but here in 
Washington we’ve got to ask ourselves how 
can government helpP How do we recog- 
nize the role that government must play 
and the limits to what government can do? 
Each party provides its own answer. The 
Democrats that control their party don’t 
look at things the way we do. I, frankly, get 
a little sick and tired of hearing the true 
practitioners of partisan politics saying that 
we have no domestic agenda. We have the 
kind of domestic agenda the American 
people want, the kind they elected us to 
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enact, and if those leaders weren’t up there, 
we'd get the job done for this country. The 
partisans refuse to move. 


I loved it when they attacked a speech 
that I didn’t give even before I didn’t give 
it. [Laughter] They go out and assail a 
theme that wasn’t particularly going to be 
in the speech in the first place. They’re 
desperate. They seem to feed—these Dem- 
ocrat leaders—on hard feelings, to thrive on 
bad times, to keep telling us that every- 
thing is bad about our country. And such a 
negative approach to this, the greatest 
country on the face of the Earth. 


But your philosophy, my philosophy, is 
fundamentally different. We put our trust 
in the people. Republicans want to do more 
than simply rein in the excesses of the liber- 
al alternative. Republican government is 
guided by a sense of what is good for the 
individual, what is good for the family. The 
family stands at the very center of all that is 
right and good about America, and this 
President and this party will defend the 
American family and will deny legislation 
that weakens the American family. 


When we put together our policies and 
programs, we’ve got to always ask ourselves, 
does this really help? Does this program or 
policy promote independence, or are we 
treating a proud individual as a ward of the 
state? Are we strengthening or weakening 
the family? Is government offering a help- 
ing hand or a fatal embrace? The answers 
to those questions shape our administra- 
tion’s approach to government. 


Take education: We want schools that 
work, an education strategy that sparks in- 
novation, improves achievement, raises 
standards, and in the process, revolutionizes 
the American schools. 


Take housing: Let the Democrats make it 
their goal to warehouse the largest possible 
number of housing tenants by throwing 
money at bricks and mortar. Our goal is to 


transform those tenants into America’s 
newest homeowners and give them the dig- 
nity that everybody that owns a home feels 
in his heart. 


And take child care: We fought off, with 
great help in the Senate and great help in 
the House, the other party’s attempt to 
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build a new child care bureaucracy man- 
aged and mandated from Washington, DC. 
A system of redtape and regulations so sti- 
fling that it would take our kids out of their 
grandparents’ arms and put them into anti- 
septic government day care institutions. 
And our child care initiative put choice 
right where it belongs—in the hands of the 
parents. And we passed—thank heavens we 
passed a good child care bill last year. 


And look, I am the first to know that we 
have had difficulty putting our ideas into 
action. Right now, as you have heard to- 
night from our leaders, Republicans are on 
the short end of the numbers game up on 
Capitol Hill. In a world where the pace of 
change accelerates every day, we’ve got 
one government—one part of government, 
congressional government—that moves at a 
glacial pace. I didn’t come here to knock 
the Congress. I’ve got a lot of Congressmen 
sitting out here that make sense that can 
knock the Congress. 


I’ve been there, though. I served in the 
House alongside of Bob Dole, who is here, 
and Bob Michel and many other old hands 
here tonight. And I will once again say that 
I just can’t tell you, every day that I’m in 
the White House, how grateful I am to our 
leaders. And it’s not just the two that we’ve 
had here tonight. I salute them, but to our 
whips Al Simpson and Newt Gingrich, they 
are doing a super job for our party. 


Look, I respect the Congress, and I know 
the dedication that good Congress men and 
women bring to that job. And I know the 
way our whips get going and all the rest of 
ovr Republican team work tirelessly to ad- 
vance our team. But I also know Capitol 
Hill, the way the place allows each individ- 
ual Congressman to duck collective respon- 
sibility for taking action, even when action 
is imperative. 


Back in March—and you heard Phil men- 
tion this—during my joint address to the 
Congress at the conclusion of Desert Storm, 
I challenged Congress to tackle pressing na- 
tional problems with the same energy and 
the same sense of purpose that guided us in 
the Gulf. And I set out a fairly detailed 
domestic agenda, and to get things moving 
I picked just two issues—I singled out just 
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two, it could have been more—a compre- 
hensive crime bill and a transportation bill. 
And I urged the Congress to act to pass 
these 2 bills in 100 days. Franklin Roosevelt 
challenged the Congress to act in a period 
of time; Lyndon Johnson challenged it; 
President Ford challenged it; John Kennedy 
set goals with timeframes on them. To 
listen to the leaders of the Democrats 
squawk, you’d think I was violating the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Ninety-nine days have passed since I 
issued the challenge, and all we’ve gotten 
from the Congress these past 99 days is 101 
excuses. And I think I detect a trend here; 
the complaints are getting louder the closer 
we move towards 1992 for some reason. If 
Congress doesn’t get the message, the 
American people are going to have to get 
themselves a new Congress. And very can- 
didly, with your generosity tonight and 
what so many of you have done in the past 
and will do in the future, that is where you 
come in. 

In 1992, with your help, we will make 
great gains in the House. Bob Michel is 
right. I think the climate is different now. I 
really believe people want change. I think 
they’re tired of people that serve in perpe- 
tuity. I think they want change and dyna- 
mism. And we can build Republican num- 
bers up to a point where we are within 
striking distance of a majority, where we 
can work across the aisle then. Can’t quite 
get it done yet. Then we'll be able to work 
across the aisle ‘ild a consensus with 
the far-sighted, like-n. ied Members of the 
opposition, and there ure plenty of those 
around. Where after too many years in the 
wilderness, we can put our ideas into action 
in the House. And I have even higher 
hopes for the Senate. After election day in 
1992, when I talk to the Senate majority 
leader, I’ll be talking to Bob Dole, a Repub- 
lican. And it’s about time we get control 
back. 

And so, let me say to all the Republican 
Members of the Congress here tonight, in 
spite of all the odds, thanks to you, we have 
had our share of successes, from clean air to 
child care to the historic civil rights legisla- 
tion, the Americans with Disabilities Act. 
But too much of the time you and the 
White House have been forced to play de- 


fense. I’ve counted on congressional Repub- 
licans to uphold my vetoes. We’ve turned 
back more than a few bad bills that would 
have become law, and I was reluctant, but I 
had to veto 21 bills. And thanks to so many 
Members here tonight, not one single veto 
has been overturned. And that is not easy. 

Which reminds me, if we could only get 
for the President that which 43 Governors 
have, we could really protect the taxpayer, 
and I’m talking about the line-item veto. 
And I’m trying to find ways to use it. And if 
we control one House of the Congress, we 
can get on the offensive. We can stay there. 
We can bring to the attention of the Ameri- 
can people those things that I was elected 
to perform on. We can get our programs 
through, crime and transportation and edu- 
cation and a real growth package, and our 
homeownership initiatives and regulatory 
reform, and a true civil rights bill. All of our 
agenda to move America forward, and 
we've got a good one. We can deliver the 
kind of leadership America deserves, the 
kind of government that I honestly believe 
in my heart that only our party can pro- 
vide. 

And so tonight, I wanted to thank each 
and every one of you for helping us take a 
step forward to the future. As you get 
shaken down by these awesome fundraisers 
out here—and you do the same to your 
fellow Americans—you’re doing the Lord’s 
work. We need you, and you’re working to 
change the direction of this country and 
give us the manpower and the woman- 
power in both Houses of Congress to get 
the job done. 

Thank you all, and God bless you. Bar- 
bara and I are grateful to each and every 
one of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:36 p.m. in 
Hall A at the Washington Convention 
Center. In his remarks, he referred to Sena- 
tor Phil Gramm, chairman of the National 
Republican Senatorial Committee; Howard 
Baker, chairman of the President’s Dinner; 
Robert H. Michel, House of Representatives 
minority leader; Bob: Dole, Senate minority 
leader; Senator Alan K. Simpson; and Rep- 
resentative Newt Gingrich. 
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Exchange With Reporters 
June 14, 1991 


The President. What do you think of my 
shoes—okay? [Laughter] 

Q. ——-slippers. 

The President. 1 don’t want anybody 
taking pictures of them, Jessie [Jessica Lee, 
USA Today]. Don’t want to see them in 
USA Today, do you know what I mean? 

Q. I don’t have a camera with me. 

The President. Okay. 

President’s California Trips 

Q. So, this is the first of how many Cali- 
fornia trips in the next 15 months or so? 

The President. What? 

Q. This is the first of how many California 
trips? 

The President. Oh. Well, I don’t know. I 
haven’t been out here as much as I'd like. 
And we’ve got several good events, one 
pure R&R tomorrow night, and then the 
graduation at a very important university, 
CalTech, with the emphasis on science and 
R&D. It’s very symptomatic of what we 
need to be doing in terms of math and 
science. And then we have, Sunday, the 
Simon Wiesenthal Memorial Dinner. 

So, it’s a mixed trip. I'll be meeting with 
some press; we'll be doing an Asian-Ameri- 
can event. And yes, I expect I'll be coming 
out here quite a bit in the next year and a 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Is the summit now off until the fall, 
Mr. President? 

The President. No decision on summit 
dates at all. We're still hoping and trying to 
go forward. But, as President Gorbachev 
said, it’s hard to achieve, working all these 
problems out in a short timeframe. Al- 
though as far as we’re concerned, if we can 
get the difficulties on START worked out, 
we can still have a meeting at the end of 
June. I think both sides think that the issues 
are fairly complex still. But we’re going to 
try, we’re going to try. 

Q. Still possible the end of June? 

The President. Well, it’s;—we’ve saved the 
time. But I don’t want to mislead anybody. 
I mean, it’s difficult. And he said yester- 
day—I thought he said something like it 
looked more like the end of July. And so, 
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we've got time set aside for both windows 
there. 


Civil Rights Legislation 


Q. Have you taken a look at—are you 
familiar with the Danforth proposal on a 
civil rights bill? 

The President. Our attorneys and the At- 
torney General are looking at it. And I’d 
like them to look very hard at our proposal. 
We've heard very little about my legitimate 
civil rights proposal that is a really good 
one. And I just hope that when people 
thrash around, they'll take a hard look at 
that one. I’m told that the politics are such 
that the Democrat leadership simply won’t 
accept our bill, which does hit a major lick 
against discrimination in the workplace. So, 
as we talk about other proposals, we’re 
asking them to take a hard look at ours. 


Iranian Nuclear Weapons 


Q. Mr. President, there was a report this 
morning that Iran has a nuclear weapons 
program that’s being aided by Pakistan. Do 
you know anything about that? 

The President. Haven’t seen such a report 
and I think I’d know about it—oh, Iran. I 
thought you said Iraq. 

Q. Iran. 

The President. Still don’t know about it. 
But we'll take a look at that. 


Soviet Union 


Q. What sort of aid package would you 
like to see for the Soviets come out of the 
G-7 meeting? 

The President. | think we need a reform 
package, and I think they think we need a 
reform package. After all the stories and 
price tags, I think there’s a recognition on 
all sides that the best way to assist the 
whole reform process is move to reform 
itself. And then we'll see what else happens. 
I was pleased we were able to get certifica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture that 
the grain credits are creditworthy. We went 
ahead with that project. There are other 
things that we’re moving on. But in terms 
of this whole reported megabuck package, I 
think we’ve got a lot of discussion to do in 
terms of reform. And they know that. This 
doesn’t come as any surprise to Mr. Prima- 
kov or—well, certainly, to Mr. Gorbachev. 
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Q. Do you think—is the G-7 agreed on 
that? 

The President. Well, I think we have gen- 
eral agreement. We'll wait and see until we 
get the G-7. But I’m in touch with some of 
those leaders, and I don’t think there are 
big divisions in the G-7 on that question. 

Q. So, you think, for example, that Chan- 
cellor Kohl and President Mitterrand share 
your view that—— 

The President. Well, I don’t know. That’s 
one of the things you have a meeting about 
is to find out what views people have. But 
so far nobody’s sent me a letter saying, hey, 
please write out a check for whatever it is— 
$150 billion. 

Q. Well, are the Soviets, in fact, doing 
enough in the way of reform? 

The President. It’s a very hard problem 
they face. Just yesterday we saw a major 
reform, which is a viable election system. 
And then you’ve got certain economic re- 
forms that we’re talking to them about in 
terms of agriculture distribution. But the 
problem is so immense that it takes some 
time. But if the question is, do they want a 
reform, certainly, Gorbachev, certainly, 
Yeltsin; I think the answer is, yes. 

They’ve got an enormously complex situa- 
tion. In a country that big moving from a 
solid state-controlled system to a market 
economy is not easy. They’ve got horren- 
dous problems there. But the reforms have 
got to be detailed a bit more before blank 
checks are written, and even then it would 
be difficult. The U.S. is—we’re not rolling in 
cash. We’ve got big deficits; we’ve got enor- 
mous problems ourselves. And my first in- 
terest is the American people. 

Q. Will Yeltsin get a warmer reception in 
Washington 

The President. We already planned, re- 
gardless of this, to meet with Mr. Yeltsin. 
And I think the significance there were free 
and fair elections. And several mayors that 
support reform were reelected and Mr. 
Yeltsin was elected. I say, mayors elected— 
and Yeltsin elected. And democracy is on 
the move there. I happen to think this is 
good for everyone in the Soviet Union, in- 
cluding the man that started reform, Presi- 
dent Gorbachev. And I think he would look 
at it that way. 


South Africa 


Q. You're also going to meet with Buthe- 
lezi when he comes. 

The President. Yes, we certainly are. We 
certainly are going to do that, just as we 
met with Mr. Mandela, Mr. de Klerk. Buth- 
elezi is a very powerful leader there. He’s 
got a strong following and constituency. 
And what we want to do is see peace, rec- 
onciliation in South Africa. And I think 
they’re moving dramatically in that direc- 
tion. So, I look forward to seeing him again. 
I think it will be my third or fourth meet- 
ing with him. 

Thank you all very much. 


Note: The exchange began at 7:05 a.m. 
aboard Air Force One, before departure for 
Los Angeles, CA. The following persons 
were referred to: Senator John C. Danforth; 
Special Envoy Yevgeniy Primakov of the 
Soviet Union; Chancellor Helmut Kohl of 
Germany; President Francois Mitterrand of 
France; Boris N. Yeltsin, President of the 
Republic of Russia; Mangosuthu Gatsha 
Buthelezi, chief minister of South Africa’s 
KwaZulu Homeland and Leader of the In- 
katha Freedom Party; Nelson Mandela, 
head of the African National Congress; and 
President F.W. de Klerk of South Africa. 


Statement Reaffirming the 
Government-to-Government 
Relationship Between the Federal 
Government and Indian Tribal 
Governments 


June 14, 1991 


On January 24, 1983, the Reagan-Bush 
administration issued a statement on Indian 
policy recognizing and reaffirming a gov- 
ernment-to-government relationship _ be- 
tween Indian tribes and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This relationship is the corner- 
stone of the Bush-Quayle administration’s 
policy of fostering tribal self-government 
and self-determination. 

This government-to-government relation- 
ship is the result of sovereign and inde- 
pendent tribal governments being incorpo- 
rated into the fabric of our nation, of Indian 
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tribes becoming what our courts have come 
to refer to as quasi-sovereign domestic de- 
pendent nations. Over the years the rela- 
tionship has flourished, grown, and evolved 
into a vibrant partnership in which over 
500 tribal governments stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the other governmental units 
that form our Republic. 

This is now a relationship in which tribal 
governments may choose to assume the ad- 
ministration of numerous Federal programs 
pursuant to the 1975 Indian Self-Determi- 
nation and Education Assistance Act. 

This is a partnership in which an Office 
of Self-Governance has been established in 
the Department of the Interior and given 
the responsibility of working with tribes to 
craft creative ways of transferring decision- 
making powers over tribal government 
functions from the Department to tribal 
governments. 

An Office of American Indian Trust will 
be established in the Department of the 
Interior and given the responsibility of 
overseeing the trust responsibility of the 
Department and of insuring that no De- 
partmental action will be taken that will 
adversely affect or destroy those physical 
assets that the Federal Government holds 
in trust for the tribes. 

I take pride in acknowledging and reaf- 
firming the existence and durability of our 
unique government-to-government relation- 
ship. 

Within the White House I have designat- 
ed a senior staff member, my Director of 
Intergovernmental Affairs, as my personal 
liaison with all Indian tribes. While it is not 
possible for a President or his small staff to 
deal directly with the multiplicity of issues 
and problems presented by each of the 510 
tribal entities in the Nation now recognized 
by and dealing with the Department of the 
Interior, the White House will continue to 
interact with Indian tribes on an intergov- 
ernmental basis. 

The concepts of forced termination and 
excessive dependency on the Federal Gov- 
ernment must now be relegated, once and 
for all, to the history books. Today we move 
forward toward a permanent relationship of 
understanding and trust, a relationship in 
which the tribes of the Nation sit in posi- 
tions of dependent sovereignty along with 
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the other governments that compose the 
family that is America. 


Interview With Linda Douglas of 
KNBC, Jim Lampley of KCBS, and 
Paul Moyer of KABC in Los Angeles, 
California 


June 15, 1991 


President’s Health 


Q. You won’t play in an hour and a half, I 
guarantee you. You won’t get around. 

The President. Even in a cart? 

Q. If you drive fast, you might. 

The President. Unfortunately. 

Q. Do you still do the stair-climber? 

The President. Is that a vicious assault on 
my figure, or what? [Laughter] 

Q. No, you look good. I know you 
dropped. 

The President. Actually, I got it down—I 
was, normally, weighed out about 198—got 
it down to 185 in a not-very-pleasant way. 
The medicine drove it—now I’m at 190. 

Q. Can you feel the thyroid medicine’s 
side effects? 

The President. Not anymore. I feel it in 
that it’s not quite right in the tummy and 
stuff, when it affects you in that way. 

Q. Doesn’t make you feel logy and tired, 
though? 

The President. By the end of the day I’m 
probably a little more tired than I would 
have been, but I have a full schedule—go to 
work at 7 a.m. and all of that, work normal- 
ly. Like yesterday, though, I came home 
before going to the ball game and took a 
little nap, which I might have done anyway 
because of the 3-hour time change. 

Q. Have you had any other recurrence of 
the accelerated heartbeat? Has that hap- 
pened? 

The President. 1 don’t think so. I think it’s 
supposed to from time to time, but if it has, 
it’s been very, very short. But I think it’s 
been normal 99.9 percent of the time. They 
don’t seem to worry about that anymore. 


Abortion 


Q. Mr. President, as you know, abortion 
may be a key issue in the 1992 Presidential 
campaign. You have supported the over- 
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turning of Roe versus Wade. Why do you 
think that States should be able to make 
abortion illegal? Why do you think abortion 
should be illegal? 

The President. Well, because I think 
there are too many abortions, and I favor 
life over abortion. I think there are other 
means. I’ve said this in the past, but I think 
adoption is a good one; I think education is 
one. The spiraling rate of abortions in this 
country just bothers me from an ethical 
standpoint. So, it’s that. And my position is 
well-known. 

Incidentally—you put it in a context of an 
election—I remember in 1988—some think 
this is the deciding factor. It’s but one of 
but many issues. And in the Republican 
Party, for example, we have people that 
agree with me and we have people that 
disagree with me. And so, I think it will 
always be that way, and it’s a very tough 
personal issue for the American people. But 
that’s my position, and I’m going to stay 
with it. 

Q. Pete Wilson, Governor of California, 
has taken a very strong position against 
your position, that is, your position support- 
ing the law which would prohibit Federal 
funding of clinics that disseminate abortion 
information. He would use scarce California 
tax dollars to supplant those Federal funds 
that you are trying to cut off. How do you 
react to that? Is that frustrating to you? 

The President. No, not at all. What’s frus- 
trating to me is using Federal taxpayers to 
promote or counsel on abortion. That’s 
against the policy of this and previous ad- 
ministrations. But whatever somebody else 
at State levels do, I can’t argue with the 
Governor. We have a difference on how we 
look at that very sensitive question. But 
there are so many other issues with which I 
agree with him that it doesn’t bother me, if 
that was the question, at all. 

So, I think the thing is, look, here’s what I 
believe: We’ve got people in our party that 
agree and people that disagree, so stay with 
your position. And have people understand 
that we’ve got a “big tent” approach in our 
party, and I think the Democrats do. I think 
many, many Democrats support my posi- 
tion. 

But it’s not—you know, they had some 
protesters out at CalTech where I spoke 
yesterday. They were—as I said to the 


crowd there, it was kind of beneath the 
dignity of my Office because there were so 
few. [Laughter] Normally, we can attract 
more protest than that. But they had gags— 
they were the noisiest people with gags in 
their mouths, I'll admit, that I’ve ever seen. 
What they were protesting, though, is 
something quite—a misunderstanding. I 
think they were saying the Federal Govern- 
ment says you can’t inform people about—I 
mean, that the policy in the country as a 
result of the Supreme Court decision is that 
you can’t inform people about abortion. 
That’s not correct. I just don’t want them 
done with Federal taxpayers’ money going 
in a way that would promote abortion. And 
that’s my view. But people are free to do it, 
but I don’t want the Federal money going 
into that. 


Iraq 


Q. Mr. President, Saddam Hussein is still 
there. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. The sanctions before the war didn’t 
get him out. His people did not overthrow 
him, as you called for them to do. He put 
down two rebellions, one in the north, one 
in the south. The bottom line is he’s still 
there. What’s it going to take to get him 
out? 

The President. Well, may I remind you a 
little history. The policy was not to get him 
out of office; the policy was to get him out 
of Kuwait. International statements by the 
United Nations in concert said, this aggres- 
sion won’t stand. The original call for sanc- 
tions by those who opposed my policy right 
up to the very end was sanctions will get 
him out of Kuwait, sanctions will reverse 
the aggression. It was very clear to me that 
it wouldn’t. And so, out he went from 
Kuwait—which would have—under the 
policy of everybody, achieved all the objec- 
tives. It achieved ours. 

Then along comes the Kurd problem and 
the Shiite problem. And my view is we will 
not have normalized relations with Saddam 
Hussein as long as he’s behaving this way. 
But get it in focus. Don’t change the goal- 
posts, I tell my critics. The goalposts were 
aggression will not stand. And aggression 
didn’t stand. And it was an enormous victo- 
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ry that was properly celebrated here and all 
around the world. 

Now, am I happy that Saddam Hussein is 
there? Absolutely not. Will we lighten up 
on international sanctions as long as he’s 
there? No. But I must clarify—because the 
way your question came at me made me 
think of some of the political critics who 
were saying we didn’t succeed. We did suc- 
ceed. And our objective was never to throw 
him out of office. Look at all the U.N. reso- 
lutions. 

So, I’m still hopeful that recognizing the 
economy in that country is very sorry, that 
the Iraqi people will do what they should 
have done long ago, in my view. This man 
is unforgivably brutal. What he’s done to 
the environment, what he did to the people 
of Kuwait, what he’s doing to his own 
people is unconscionable. But it was not an 
objective of the United Nations resolutions 
or the U.S. policy to throw him out of 
office. The objective was to throw him out 
of Kuwait, and boy, did our people perform 
well. 

Q. If I can follow up, your people are 
interviewing an Iraqi defector, and they 
take great credence in what he’s saying 
about the fact that there are maybe four 
nuclear installations in northern Iraq that 
we didn’t know about, one hidden in a 
mountain. There could be 88 pounds of 
highly enriched uranium, enough to make 2 
or 3 bombs. Forty percent of his chemical 
capability could still be there. What are the 
implications of that, Mr. President, to Isra- 
el’s security, to the United States, and what 
are we going to do about it? 

The President. The implications are that 
he is violating agreements with the overall 
peace agreement. The implications are that 
he’s got to—I mean, the answer to these 
charges is that we’re going to have to find 
out how much of all these allegations are 
true and make him comply with what is 
now international law through an agree- 
ment with all the parties that they would 
fully account for what’s left. 

And so, there are a lot of sources. I think 
you're dealing, understandably, with part of 
the data. I hope I’m dealing with more of 
the data. I don’t think either of us is dealing 
with all of the data. So, one, we’ve got to 
establish the facts, and two, we have to 
make clear that he will not remain with a 
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nuclear capability. And, yes, probably some 
of it did survive, obviously. And I can state 
this without contradiction: His ability to 
project all this into an atomic weapon has 
been set back into the Dark Ages. But nev- 
ertheless, you’re right when you say there 
should—or indicate—that there should be 
concern about his possession of any of these 
things. 

So, we’ve got to probe—the U.N. has a 
committee; they must go and examine 
every lead. They must go into the geogra- 
phy, into the places that defectors or any 
other pieces of intelligence lead us. And he 
better be open about it. And that’s one 
more reason there will not be any normal- 
ized relations under the status quo. 


Military Base Closures 


Q. Mr. President, let’s turn to the subject 
of our military defenses and California’s 
economy. We are 2 weeks away now from 
final recommendations as to how many 
California military bases are going to be 
recommended for closure. Millions of dol- 
lars—hundreds of millions of dollars, thou- 
sands of jobs at stake. The Long Beach 
Naval Shipyard, just for one example, turns 
a profit, returned $56 million to the Treas- 
ury last year and is targeted for elimination. 
What do you see as the most important cri- 
teria in making these final decisions? 

The President. What I see is the most 
important criteria is what’s best for the 
overall defense of this country. We pledged 
to get defense spending down, and it is 
moving down dramatically. We’ve seen in 
the war the need to have a rapid-deployed 
force that is the best in the world. And 
we’ve seen in this, out of the Gulf Desert 
Storm operation, Desert Shield, the need to 
project naval forces around the world. 

So, the policies of the Defense Depart- 
ment are based on this national interest. 
Now, there is a Base Closure Commission 
that will be making final recommendations, 
and they are trying to approach this with- 
out regard to politics. They are trying to say 
what is the best for the national defense. 
And as you would cite the concerns from a 
shipyard that has performed well, I can 
shift you to the East Coast and cite the 
concerns about an airbase that my airplane 
lands in that was the first one—Air Force 
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One up at Pease Air Force Base, the SAC 
base—that had a useful role to play in 
Desert Storm and is targeted for the first 
airbase to be closed. 

I would also make a political statement 
that I hope is not misinterpreted by the 
people of Long Beach. Every Congressman 
I know wants to close bases, but they want 
to close them in the other guy’s district. 
And so, what we’re trying to do is take into 

mie facts, take into 
consideration how wei: an installation has 
performed, but do whai’s best for the na- 
tional good. Anc then it will go up to the 
Congress and it wil! be fine-tuned there. 

But I might say, it’s not just bases. It is 
systems, vast, expensive military systems. 
And I have great confidence in the Secre- 
tary of Defense and in Colin Powell and the 
Chiefs to make these very tough decisions. 
But I remember the campaign and the poli- 
tics where—“Why are you spending so 
much on defense?” Well, defense has taken 
a big hit, and we can live with it. But we’ve 
got to live with it in a way that projects 
force rapidly and so I can go to the Ameri- 
can people and say, look, we’ve got the ade- 
quate defenses—sea and air and ground— 
to, one, safeguard this country, and two, to 
do what’s right around the world. 

Q. So, are you saying that you’re likely to 
go down the line with the recommenda- 
tions of the Defense Base Closure Commis- 
sion regardless of whether those recommen- 
dations run counter to your short-term eco- 
nomic goals and dollars? 

The President. Absolutely. Short-term 
economic—I will go down the line with the 
recommendations of the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs and the Secretary of Defense, 
just as I did when we waged war in Desert 
Storm. 

Q. If they say Long Beach, Long Beach 
goes? 

The President. 1 have great confidence in 
them. And if I didn’t have confidence in 
them, they wouldn’t be in their jobs. It’s 
not a President’s role to second-guess the 
fine-tuning of the defense. It is his dire re- 
sponsibility to guarantee to the American 
people that the national security interests 
are being met and that our military is 
second to none in the world. So, I have to 
look at it that way. 


Q. If they recommend to close the Long 
Beach Naval Shipyard, you'll close it? 

The President. 1 will not use politics to 
counter a decision by the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs and the Secretary of Defense. 
And Congress will take a look at these mat- 
ters. But do not count on the President to 
look after my political interests, confident 
as I am of the ability of that shipyard and 
other shipyards around this country, air- 
bases around this country. That is, the Presi- 
dent has to rise above politics no matter 
whether it hurts him or helps him political- 
ly. And I have to look at it that way. And 
my appeal to the American people, if I run 
again will be: look, we’re doing what’s in 
the best interest of the United States. 

And I make one more _ observation. 
There’s some history to base closings. And 
there’s also a history that after bases close, if 
the economy is in good shape, there’s a vig- 
orous private sector that comes in and that 
gets these facilities in one way or another. 
There’s a public service aspect where some 
of these could be turned into facilities for 
other purposes. But I am not going to use 
politics to second-guess my Secretary of De- 
fense. And I hope the American people un- 
derstand that. 


Vice President 


Q. Mr. President, the Office of the Vice 
Presidency has always been the most pow- 
erful springboard into the Presidency that 
has existed over time. Do you hope that 
Dan Quayle will some day become Presi- 
dent? 

The President. Look, let me say some- 
thing about that. I was there for 8 years. 
You say it’s a powerful springboard, but do 
you remember the flack I got that no Vice 
President since Martin Van Buren had ever 
ascended to the Presidency in his own 
right? It was called the Martin Van Buren 
syndrome. And I used to go around saying 
Marty is going to be proved wrong. And 
sure enough—or proved right—and sure 
enough, it worked out that way. 

My view on Dan Quayle is he’s done a 
good job. He is getting the most unfair rap 
from his critics of anybody that’s been in 
this job. And you're talking to “the wimp.” 
You're talking to the guy that had a cover 
of a national magazine that I'll never for- 
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give that put that label on me. And now 
some that saw that we can react when the 
going gets tough maybe have withdrawn 
that allegation. But it wasn’t pleasant. The 
job doesn’t lend itself to high profile and 
decision-making. It lends itself to loyally 
supporting the President of the United 
States, giving him your best judgment, and 
then when the President makes a decision, 
supporting it. 

And Dan Quayle has been superb. May I 
give you an example? He just came back 
from Eastern Europe. I don’t remember 
any front-page stories or spelling out the 
great success of that trip. And it was suc- 
cessful. He’s over there reassuring the East- 
ern Europeans that we are interested in 
their recovery. All you read about is the 
Soviet Union in that regard. He did a fan- 
tastic job there. He’s done it in South Amer- 
ica. He’s done it in Asia. He’s done it do- 
mestically, supporting my domestic agenda 
that we don’t read too much about. And so, 
he’s doing a first-class job. 

And Ill let the system work on the poli- 
tics, but I’m glad to have this opportunity to 
defend him fully. You’re not going to get 
me into 1992 politics as it relates to the 
Vice President or this one except to say he’s 
going to be on the ticket if I run again. 

Q. That wasn’t my question. My question 
was—— 

The President. That’s all right, that’s my 
answer. [Laughter] Thank you, nice try. 

Q. Do you hope that he will some day 
become President? 

The President. 1 gave you my answer. 
Don’t try to get me—and listen, I’ve 
learned a lot since I saw you guys last, and 
that is to answer what I want to answer, not 
what you want to ask. 

Q. I’m going to ask you this anyway. 

The President. Go ahead. 

Q. Let’s talk about Dan Quayle, the man, 
all right? Your support for him is undeni- 
able. We have just heard it. What is it about 
Dan Quayle, the man, that prompts these 
jokes from Carson, Letterman, the “piling 
on,” as one Congressman put it the other 
day, and the impugning of this man’s char- 
acter? What is it about Dan Quayle, the 
man, that created these kinds of jokes? 

The President. Hey, listen, you’re talking 
to the number one butt of the jokes for 
Leno and Letterman and Johnny Carson for 
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8 years. I think I lead the parade. Every 
once in a while, Ronald Reagan, popular as 
he was with the people, would take a 
couple of broadsides. But I led the parade. 
It goes with the territory. It has nothing to 
do with Dan Quayle’s performance because 
his performance is superb. 

Q. How did it start? 

The President. Same way it started with 
me. Same way it starts with any Vice Presi- 
dent. So, it just goes with the territory. 
Don’t you remember what Herbert Hoover 
said—I mean, who was it said—Vice Presi- 
dent Garner—“The Vice Presidency isn’t 
worth a warm bucket of spit.” Now, try that 
one on for size and see how Jay Leno goes 
with it. 

Q. Are you suggesting that if Pete Wilson 
were Vice President he’d be the subject of 
just such jokes and barbs? 

The President. I'm suggesting that when I 
was Vice President for 8 years, I was the 
subject of such barbs. It goes with the terri- 
tory. So, look at it that way. And I tell Dan 
that. I say, hey, start the word with a B, not 
a Q, and put history in perspective. This 
isn’t anything new. I admit they’re piling on 
more. But it’s so grossly unfair. But the only 
explanation I can give you to a very good 
question is, it goes with the territory. Some 
good things go with it, too. 

Q. The implications of some of these com- 
ments—— 

The President. Here I sit, Martin Van 
Buren to the contrary. 

Q. That’s right. The implication of some 
of these comments about Dan Quayle, Mr. 
President, to be quite candid with you, are 
that he is not very bright, that he’s a dufus. 

The President. And they’re just so unfair 
and so grossly wrong that I can think of no 
other answer than it goes with the territory. 
I really believe that. I see the guy every 
day in action. He asks the tough questions. 
And I ask him—I challenge him on things 
inside. And I could ask for no more loyal 
supporter in that job than Dan Quayle. So, I 
can’t explain it. 

But you know, I'll tell you something. 
After I had a little fibrillation cum thyroid, 
there was kind of a—there was a piling on. 
Any fair-minded American knows that. 
Might have been a joke, might have been a 
hype in these news magazines—regrettably, 
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some of them going more to the gossip, the 
little squibs in the front. And yet there was 
a reaction, I think. The American people 
are saying enough is enough. Look at the 
guy on the merits. And I’m confident when 
all look at him on the merits, they'll see 
what I see. So, I enjoy defending him be- 
cause I know I’m right. I see him in action. 
Jay Leno doesn’t; he needs a laugh in 1991, 
just like he needed one off of me in 1987. It 
took me a while, incidentally, as Vice Presi- 
dent to get used to it. Then they were 
saying to me, hey, he’s spelling B-U-S-H 
right, so why not let him fire away. [Laugh- 
ter] You can’t do anything about it anyway. 

Q. Well, sir, I guess you do appear to be 
willing to talk about Mr. Quayle, so I guess I 
don’t understand why you're not willing to 
address the question of whether or not 
you'd like him to be President some day. 

The President. | answered your question 
as best I can, and I’m not going to answer it 
anymore. I think he’s well-qualified to be, 
but please don’t inject me into 1996 politics 
before a final decision’s been made on 
1992. That’s the only reason. 

Q. Well, let’s talk about-—— 

Q. So when will that decision—— 

The President. If you’re asking me, is he 
qualified, the answer is, absolutely, yes. So, 
let me go a little further and tell you that. 


Voter Turnout 


Q. Mr. President, there’s a brand new 
book by the political writer of the Washing- 
ton Post, “Why Americans Hate Politics.” 
Recently we had a municipal election here, 
5 city council seats up for grabs; voter turn- 
out was well under 20 percent. Do Ameri- 
cans hate politics? 

The President. No. 1 don’t agree with 
whoever the writer is for—— 

Q. Why don’t they vote? 

The President. Who wrote the book? 

Q. EJ. Dionne. 

The President. Good man. I haven’t read 
the book, regrettably, so I 

Q. Why don’t Americans vote? 

The President. Why don’t they what? 

Q. Vote. 

The President. Maybe they’re happy with 
their President. Do you think? I don’t know 
why. I don’t know why they don’t partici- 
pate. They’re making a big mistake if they 
don’t. And I think there’s a turnoff on polli- 


tics. ’'ve been pointing out some of it re- 
cently in the fact that I think there’s a frus- 
tration with the legislative branch as a body 
because I think people see the Congress, as 
a whole, not acting. 

And maybe it’s my own frustration be- 
cause we have proposed initiative after ini- 
tiative. Ill give you one example: an anti- 
crime bill that we put forward 24 months 
ago to, I think, today, and no action has 
been taken on it. And American people 
look at their neighborhoods and they say, 
wait a minute, we have 535 Members of 
Congress, and why hasn’t something hap- 
pened? This could be part of it. I don’t 
know. I don’t know why there’s a frustra- 
tion, but I mean, I should, in fairness, look 
at Dionne’s book because I think he’s a 
cogent observer of the American political 
scene. But I hadn’t heard of the book or 
seen it. 


1980 Hostage Deal Reports 


Q. Mr. President, I know that you recent- 
ly wrote a letter to former hostage William 
Morehead, I believe, is his—— 

The President. No, not William—More- 
head Kennedy. 

Q. Morehead Kennedy, excuse me. 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Eight of the former hostages have 
called for an investigation of the accusations 
that the Reagan campaign people delayed 
the release of the hostages until after he 
was inaugurated, signed also by a local hos- 
tage by the name of Jerry Plotkin, local 
former hostage. I know your feelings on 
this. Let me ask you, you don’t like what 
you call the rumormongering and the spec- 
ulation. Wouldn’t a bipartisan congressional 
investigation with subpoena power put all 
that to restP 

The President. It could, and Congress is 
looking at it. 

Q. Would you like to see it? 

The President. | haven’t seen any evi- 
dence to support it. None. But if Congress 
concludes it, I’'d welcome it. But I’ve seen 
enough rumormongering and __hate- 
mongering, accusing me of things inferen- 
tially that I don’t like that I can categorical- 
ly deny it, as I did to Morehead Kennedy. I 
think he’s accepted that. 
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They had me in Paris on October 20th. 
So, what did we do? We put out a play-by- 
play, an hour-by-hour part of the schedule. 
And so, some of them had the decency to 
retract that charge. Others are still saying, 
hey, there’s evidence out there. Let Con- 
gress do it. I think anything by the execu- 
tive branch would be suspiciously viewed as 
something less than objective. 

Q. But you’d welcome a congressional in- 
vestigation? 

The President. If they see the evidence to 
go forward. But to spend millions of taxpay- 
ers’ dollars based on rumors, I’m sorry, I 
don’t think that’s good. 

But let me tell you this on that one. To 
assign to me the motive that for political 
gain I would assign an American to captiv- 
ity one minute longer than necessary, I 
think is a vicious personal assault on my 
integrity and my character as President. I 
don’t think I'd deserve to be in this Office 
if for one minute I suggested a person be 
held hostage so I could get political gain. 
And I know the same is true of President 
Reagan. 

So, this is what troubles me about these 
allegations. But if there’s evidence—the 
Congress is looking, they’ve got committees 
looking at it—let them go forward. I have 
nothing to—wouldn’t stand in the way of 
that. But if there’s no evidence, I think they 
ought to say so. To lay it to rest. If I were a 
hostage—I told Kennedy, hey, if I were in 
your position and I read a bunch of allega- 
tions about me or anyone else, I’d be heart- 
broken. I’d want to get to the bottom of it. 
But that’s not the case. So, let me tell you, 
Morehead, what I know, and I know I had 
nething to do with it, and I have no knowl- 
edge of anybody that had anything to do 
with it. 

Q. Was there an “it”? 

The President. They’re alleging there was 
an “it”. 

Q. Can you categorically state that there 
was never any such plan? 

The President. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, I can. I know of nothing, direct or 
indirect, that would suggest this. And I can 
categorically deny that I wasn’t in Paris 
when these rumors and these allegations 
put me there. 

How do you clear your name? Maybe the 
investigation is it, but it has to be based on 
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fact. It can’t just go out there and have a 
billion-dollar witch-hunt. So, I'd love to get 
it cleared, and I’ve done it as emphatically 
as possible. Because this gets to the heart of 
character. This gets to your soul. This gets 
to what’s decent and right in the world. 

And to suggest that a sitting President or 
a then Vice President would in any way, 
direct, indirect, know of and condone this, 
it touches me much more than some that— 
like disagreeing on abortion or disagreeing 
on closing bases. This one gets to the soul. 
And I’m glad you gave me a chance to wax 
emotional about it because it really turns 
me off, these little clever suggestions that I 
might have been involved. And all I can do 
is deny any knowledge of it—direct, indi- 
rect, for me or anyone else. That’s all I can 
do. And I have a feeling that the American 
people are fair and they'll understand this. 
This is the most emotional I’ve been about 
it, but you touched a real nerve, and so did 
Kennedy. That’s why I wrote him the letter 
I did, which categorically denied it, direct 
or indirect. 


George Deukmejian 


Q. Mr. President, is George Deukmejian 
on your list of candidates for Attorney Gen- 
eral to replace Mr. Thornburgh? 

The President. Hey, you know some- 
thing? One, great respect for George Deuk- 
mejian. Two, that matter’s been thrown 
into a cloud, a judge intervening in the 
process up there, so I don’t know there’s a 
vacancy. And three, I don’t have a list. High 
regard for Deukmejian, tremendous. He 
seems very happy in what he’s doing. 


President’s Health 


Q. Can we get—just very quickly—we 
touched on it in the beginning—— 

The President. This is the longest 15- 
minute interview I’ve had, too. But I’ve en- 
joyed it very 

Q. I know you’ve got to go tee it up at 
Sherwood. 

The President. Let’s get our priorities 
sorted out here. [Laughter] 

Q. How are you feeling? 

The President. Healthy. 

Q. Are you still taking the medication? 

The President. Yes, I take medication, 
and I’ve brought along my doctor, who’s 
tethered out here somewhere, who would 
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be glad to give you—oops, he’s not tethered 
out there somewhere. But if you really 
want it, on-camera question, I’m sure he’d 
be glad to answer it. I’m on medication. 
The medication is trying to get the thyroid 
in balance and guards against, in the proc- 
ess, fibrillation of the heart. 

Incidentally, I think every other guy on 
the street has had a heart fibrillation. I have 
never seen so much mail from people 
across the country. Not only that, but 
they’re all doctors. They’re all telling me 
exactly what to do. We had a letter from 
one saying it was a conspiracy of the 
Mossad, which happens to be the very good 
security agency in Israel. It’s the damnedest 
thing I have ever seen. 

Q. Are you running again? 

The President. And I’m flattered with the 
interest. But I feel very good. 

Q. Running? Are you running again? 

The President. | ran 2 miles on Monday. I 
worked out on one of those bicycles this 
morning. Play golf today. Play tennis tomor- 
row. So, I feel good. I can’t tell you I feel 
perfect yet, but I’m getting there. Weight 
got low and now bounced up a little. And 


I’m back. But I want to get off all this medi- 
cine. And I think they proclaim in a couple 
of weeks I'll be there. 


California Elections 


Q. Are you going to endorse Senator Sey- 
mour in his race against Bill Dannemeyer? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. Even though he’s pro-choice? 

The President. Listen, there’s a thousand 
issues, and I’m proud to have his support. 
You know, you asked a good question. What 
is it that tries to find a difference—I guess 
it’s because you don’t want to talk about all 
the banks that weren’t robbed today, that 
were not robbed today. [Laughter] So, ev- 
erybody looks for a difference between me 
and another Republican, just as they look at 
the differences—the Democrats are fighting 
endlessly about—in the same way. Really 
carving themselves up, nationally. I don’t 
know how it is out here. Maybe it’s more 
tranquil, the Willie Brown versus whoever 
it is in the Senate. 

But nevertheless, I support Seymour. It is 
my view that the country has got other 
issues on their mind—national security, the 
economy, the environment—a thousand 


issues, including pro-choice. Are you for 
abortion or are you against itP A lot of 
people have that one as the number one 
issue. But elections aren’t decided on that. 
And then you have another layer which is 
the values. People tease me about talking 
about family, faith, all this kind of thing. 

So, it’s not as simple as some proponents 
of a special issue would have you believe. 
And I learned long ago, there isn’t one 
single Republican that agrees with me on 
every issue. And I learned something else: 
I’m not going to ask that there be a litmus 
test on every single issue. I want somebody 
else to vote for me besides me. And so, I 
support Seymour. He’s an incumbent Sena- 
tor. I think I’m going to be out here in the 
fall for a fundraiser for him and I hope it 
drags in some bucks. 

Q. The other Senate race to fill Alan 
Cranston’s seat. We’ve got a Representative 
Tom Campbell from up around Stanford 
who’s a moderate Republican; we have a 
conservative by the name of Bruce Hers- 
chensohn, who’s a political commentator. 
How do you handicap that one? 

The President. The same way I did in 
handicapping when I ran for President in 
’88. Let the voters decide it. 

Q. You want to endorse somebody there? 

The President. Let the voters decide it. 
No. I don’t get into primaries. I’m support- 
ing tickets, but I don’t get into primaries. 
Upcoming Presidential Campaign 

Q. Sir, you say “if you run” again in ‘92. 
Why wouldn’t you? 

The President. Oh, you're pressing me a 
little early. Why wouldn’t I? Can’t really 
think of a reason except, certainly health. 
I'd owe it to the American people to say, 
hey, I’m up for the job for 4 more years. 
I’m absolutely convinced on that one. If you 
had to ask me that one today, I think 
health’s in good enough shape to certify, 
yea, but I want to take a look at it later on. 
I don’t know. I’ve got a strong-willed wife. 
Oh, she’s strong. [Laughter] 

Q. Who doesn’t? [Laughter] 

The President. And the Silver Fox, 
boy—— 

Q. Is there another kind? 

The President. But if the family appealed 
that I not do it, I'd have to say that would 
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weigh with me. Our kids differ, incidental- 
ly. Some of them are enthusiastic: “Hey, 
Mom, I’m on TV.” [Laughter] And others 
want to shun the—they want to protect 
their privacy. I think we’ve worked out a 
balance as a family, but in all seriousness, 
that could have an effect. It wouldn’t be 
decided on running away from a battle. The 
fact if there’s a battle, and there will be, 
that would make me inclined to say I’m 
going to be a candidate again. 

I just haven’t decided. It’s early. Don’t 
push me. I think it’s good politics, too, not 
to have to get out front and have—here’s 
my campaign manager for Orange County, 
or here’s who’s going to run the fundraising 
effort in San Francisco. Too early. You 
know, one more point on the politics. They 
always say, hey, these campaigns are too 
long. Campaigns go on too long. The politi- 
cal observers—you had mentioned one. I 
don’t know about Dionne’s position—but 
many of them—it’s brutal. It’s unfair to the 
American people. There’s no active political 
campaign on now for 1992 on either side of 
the aisle. And people are saying, hey, how 
come you're not in there? How come you 
haven’t said you’re a candidate? 

Q. So you oppose moving the California 
primary to March, as opposed to its present 
position in June? 

The President. 'm going to take an 
heroic position on that one and say let Cali- 
fornians decide. [Laughter] That’s the fed- 
eralist system. That’s the way it works, the 
way it should work. 

I've got to get out of here now. Come 
on—— 

Q. One more. One more. 

The President. This is Saturday. What is 
this—Saturday. I’m going to go tee it up. A 
quick one for him, one for her, and then 
I’m history. 

Q. Thank you. 

The President. And don’t ask me the 
same question again, because I just can’t 
answer it. [Laughter] 


The Presidency 


Q. I'll ask you a different one. You are 
perhaps one of the most qualified Presi- 
dents in our history, in terms of your expe- 
rience before you became President, in 
government. In light of that, search your 
soul for this one 
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The President. Yes. 

Q. and tell me what is it, the one 
thing about this job that’s just so doggone 
harder—much more difficult than you 
thought it would be? 

The President. In many ways it’s less 
hard. But the one thing that’s harder, or if I 
could substitute the word frustrating, is the 
inability to get my domestic program 
through. We’re in a fight on civil rights, for 
example. I pride myself on having a record 
of conscience and compassion on civil 
rights. We have before the Congress a civil 
rights bill that, in my view, would go a long 
way to eliminating discrimination in the 
workplace. And it would not result in 
quotas, direct or indirect. It wouldn't 
compel employers to put in quotas in order 
to avoid lawsuits. I feel strongly about this 
legislation. I can’t get my legislation serious- 
ly considered, hearings before committees 
on it. So, there’s a frustration level and I 
guess I'd have to accept your word, it is 
harder given the fact the other party con- 
trols both Houses of the Congress, to get 
the things done I want done—or put it 
more broadmindedly—get the things done 
that I think I was elected to do. 

Therein lies a frustration. But I have to 
accept the fact that the executive branch is 
ours, the congressional branch is controlled 
by the leaders. So, when we get into the 
campaign you’re pushing on, I'll go after 
them. They’ve already started going after 
me. And I’ve started a little bit kinder and 
gentler approach so far. But the American 
people will get this in focus. 

But therein is the harder part, because I 
spell out an agenda, I take my case to the 
people on an agenda, and we’re frustrated. 
The war was something else. We needed 
the support of the Congress. And I think if 
you go back and look at the history of 
Desert Storm and Desert Shield, I had to 
bring the American people along as Com- 
mander in Chief or as President and then, 
at the appropriate moment, go to the Con- 
gress, although I didn’t think I had the con- 
stitutional responsibility to do this, and say 
sanction the use of force. Do what every 
nation in the world has done almost 
through the United Nations sanctions. 

There it was different because the Presi- 
dent in foreign policy and in running a war, 
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if you will, has much more power in the 
ability to call decision. I didn’t have to call 
the subcommittee on military defense to 
ask if the air war should start. I didn’t have 
to summon the congressional leaders to say, 
please, give me a vote, six to four, as to 
whether we’re going to start the ground 
war. 

And so, that part—not that the war was 
easy, not that the committing of forces was 
easy—but from a running-my-job standpoint 
it was easier. I could assign the duties to 
Norm Schwarzkopf, through Colin Powell, 
through Cheney, and not have to worry 
about a subcommittee wanting to take a 
look and now we'll reallocate—hey, Norm, 
don’t send the 8lst Airborne there; put 
them over here in Iraq somewhere. 

It’s a big difference, foreign policy is a big 
difference—not in funding, but a big differ- 
ence in how you run, making something 
happen. My frustration: inability to make 
stuff happen. And that’s going to mean I 
need more support in the Congress—excuse 
the pitch. 

Q. In a sense, you’re saying that, as for 
your job, the war with Iraq was easier than 
the war with Congress? 

The President. Yes. In terms of making 
decisions, not in terms of emotion. Not in 
terms of what’s in my heart when I have to 
say to a mother or a cousin or a brother: 
I'm going to put your son in harm’s way; 
I'm going to send your daughter to be the 
first woman that might be in combat— 
thinking of a dead woman who performed 
heroically, the helicopter pilot. 

I mean, therein, it’s much tougher. I con- 
fessed the other day—I don’t like these per- 
sonal confessions—but I confessed that up 
at Camp David the tears came down my 
eyes as I had to contemplate this. So, it’s 
not easier in that, in the moral obligation 
you have, but it’s easier in getting some- 
thing to happen. 


Upcoming Presidential Campaign 


Q. Can you imagine, understanding that 
you want to stay away from the 92 cam- 
paign, that you or whoever runs in your 
place will, nevertheless, make a point of 
those Democrats who voted against the 
war, a strong point, to defeat them on that 
issue? 


The President. Well, you're already 
seeing some of that on both sides. You're 
seeing people defending their votes, and 
you're seeing people attacking some on 
their votes. 

Q. How about you, though? 

The President. 1 don’t know. As I told 
you, I haven’t contemplated tactics or cam- 
paign. I think on that one I would say, look, 
you ’re—kind of like I did just now—here’s 
what I had to do, here’s how the American 
people responded. 

You see, I don’t think it’s wrong to have 
these parades. When I go down—yesterday, 
riding in a big limo in areas where people— 
I’m sure they didn’t vote for me in over- 
whelming numbers, some of the neighbor- 
hoods we went through. They were just 
areas that demographically are tough for 
Republicans. But when you see them out 
there with a little American flag, they’re 
not saying, hooray for George Bush; they’re 
saying something’s different in our country. 
There’s a pride. There’s a patriotism. And 
back inside the beltway, on some of these 
deadly talk shows, some of them don’t get 
it. They don’t understand what’s happened 
in the country. I don’t have to flog this. I 
don’t have to put it: I did it. This team— 
these are young men and women, many of 
whom are—put it in political terms—for 
me, against me, they did their duty for 
their country. And I think the American 
people will understand that without my 
having to throw a partisan spin on it for 
1992. 

It was bigger than that. It was more ma- 
jestic than that. And I'll try to resist dema- 
goguery because I really feel so emotional 
about what our troops did and what our 
general officers did and how the war was 
done, compared to other wars. And for that, 
I salute those who had the authority to 
make decisions. So, I hope I can rise above 
a temptation to politicize something that 
was noble for our whole country and in 
which everybody—Democrat, Republican, 
liberal, conservatives—should take enor- 
mous pride. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

Q. Thank you, sir. 

The President. Thank you for this 15- 
minute opportunity. [Laughter] Sorry I got 
wound up, but these are very: 
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Q. We were wound up as well as you, sir. 
The President. Well, I enjoyed it, as you 
could tell, very, very much. Thank you. 


Note: The interview began at 7:55 a.m. in 
the Burton Room of the Four Seasons Hotel. 
The following persons were referred to: 
President Saddam Hussein of Iraq; Colin L. 
Powell, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; talk show hosts Johnny Carson, 
David Letterman, and Jay Leno; former 
Governor of California George Deukmejian; 
California State Assembly Speaker Willie 
Brown, Jr.; and Gen. H. Norman Schwarz- 
kopf, commander of the U.S. forces in the 
Persian Gulf. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on Trade Constraints With China 


June 16, 1991 


The President has implemented his deci- 
sion announced on May 27, 1991, to impose 
constraints on high technology trade with 
the People’s Republic of China as a result of 
actions by entities in the P.R.C. to transfer 
missile technology to other countries. The 
President decided that the significant risks 
to U.S. security interests posed by these 
missile transfers require the imposition of 
limits on the sale of high performance com- 
puters. In addition, the President will not 
waive sanctions that prohibit the transfer of 
U.S. technology for satellites launched on 
Chinese rockets. Finally, we are taking 
steps to impose sanctions on certain firms in 
the P.R.C. that have contributed to missile 
proliferation. 


Appointment of Clayton S. Fong as 
Deputy Director of the Office of 
Consumer Affairs 


June 16, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Clayton S. Fong, of Califor- 
nia, to be Deputy Director of the Office of 
Consumer Affairs at the Department of 
Health and Human Services. He would suc- 
ceed Edward Barth Cohen. The Office of 
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Consumer Affairs serves as the principal ad- 
viser to the President on consumer issues. 

Since 1989 Mr. Fong has served as 
Deputy Associate Director of Presidential 
Personnel at the White House in Washing- 
ton, DC. Prior to this Mr. Fong served in 
the office of Governor Deukmejian of Cali- 
fornia as the deputy appointments secre- 
tary, 1987-1989, and as community liaison, 
1984-1987. 

Mr. Fong graduated from the University 
of California, Berkeley (B.A., 1982). He was 
born May 18, 1959, in San Francisco, CA. 
Mr. Fong is married and resides in Silver 
Spring, MD. 


Remarks to the Asian-Pacific 
Community in Fountain Valley, 
California 


June 16, 1991 


Thank you all very, very much. Senator 
Seymour, first of all, thank you, sir. Senator 
Seymour, a brand-new Senator doing a first- 
class job for California and for the United 
States. I had the pleasure to support him, 
endorse him, and I’m glad to be introduced 
by him. 

And let me single out other Members of 
Congress—Dana Rohrabacher is here with 
me. All of you know him, and you should if 
you don’t. Bob Dornan, my steadfast sup- 
porter. And Congressman Cox—Chris 
Cox—and Congressman Mineta with us 
here today. This is a nonpartisan, bipartisan 
group, and I’m delighted to see him with 
us. Congressman Dreier I didn’t see. Dave 
didn’t make it, darn it; don’t hold it against 
him. [Laughter] Congressman Faleoma- 
vaega. 

Elaine Chao, our Deputy Secretary of 
Transportation back here. And to the 
others—Mr. Kwan, Miss Porntip, Elizabeth 
Szu—what a job she’s done on this marvel- 
ous day. Inder Singh, another leader of all 
of this. Ky Ngo; Johnny Tsu, my old friend 
from San Francisco; and most of all, my 
fellow Americans. I’m proud to be with you 
on this very special day. 

It’s wonderful to be here. I just toured 
some cultural exhibits. I hope all of you will 
have a chance to see them. And I’ve seen 
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some that were fascinating, and I also have 
heard that the performers did a superb job. 
I’m sorry I didn’t get to do that. 

I’m also glad to be with you on Father’s 
Day. I don’t know about your kids, but I 
know about mine, and they guided me 
through life by using those three magic 
words: “Ask your mother.” [Laughter] Let 
me also say, as someone who just had a 
birthday, it’s a pleasure to be with people 
whose cultures revere old age. But I don’t 
feel old. This great turnout—Elizabeth says 
60,000 people—make me feel like a spring 
colt, young indeed. And I’m proud to be 
with you all. 

And I am proud to have had the chance 
to salute the various groups who form the 
Asian-Pacific-American community. This 
community combines groups diverse in 
name but united by ideals: discipline, self- 
sacrifice, belief in hard work, and most fun- 
damentally, devotion to freedom. These 
ideals brought your grandparents and par- 
ents, and also some of you—many of you— 
to this country. These ideals have always 
uplifted the United States of America. 

You know, for more than 200 years, this 
nation has built free markets and protected 
free people. There is no question: Opportu- 
nity in America is the envy of the world. 
You came in search of opportunity, and 
you're finding it. You came to build a better 
America, and you are building it in a 
myriad of thousands of ways. You’ve en- 
hanced our schools, our professions, our 
small and large businesses. For America’s 
Asian-Pacific community, growth is not a 
code word; it’s a watchword that helped the 
entire American community. And I con- 
gratulate you for that contribution to the 
greatest country on the face of the Earth. 

As Senator Seymour just told us, Asian- 
Americans have made the American dream 
a reality. According to the latest National 
Assessment of Educational Progress, Asian- 
Americans are excelling where we need to 
excel: in subjects such as math. Your great- 
est contributions, I’m convinced, lie ahead. 
The Asian-Pacific community has increased 
in size over the last decade, more than any 
other ethnic group. I look forward to more 
pioneers like Henry Tang, physicist Leo 
Esaki. They know how merit and opportu- 
nity beget growth and opportunity and 
brotherhood. 


You know, we also must understand, 
though, that growth abroad can help the 
United States. We can find a perfect exam- 
ple in East Asia, a dynamic region that will 
spur America’s growth. Already—I think 
you all know this, but a lot of Americans 
don’t—already, our transpacific trade has 
surpassed our transatlantic trade. In 1990, 
we exported more to Singapore than we did 
to Spain or Italy, to Malaysia more than to 
the Soviet Union, to Indonesia more than to 
all of Central Europe. This is what you all 
are doing and this is what we believe in. 
The FAA estimates that by 1993, traffic on 
Pacific routes will surpass the Atlantic on a 
passenger-mile basis. Consider, too, that 
more than 1,000 U.S. companies have in- 
vested over $4 billion in the People’s Re- 
public of China and that China buys about 
$5 billion of American products, from com- 
puters to cotton. You take away these ex- 
ports and you take American jobs. 

So, let me just say a word about that. I 
acted 3 weeks ago to expand this growth by 
asking Congress to renew for another year 
China’s most-favored-nation status. I knew 
that ending MFN would increase the cost of 
Chinese imports. It would hurt Hong 
Kong—a bastion of freedom and free 
trade—as well as investors in south China’s 
export industries—south China, the center 
of China’s prodemocracy movement now. I 
know many of you have families and visited 
your families—the students, some of whom 
I’ve just met with—maybe some of whom I 
just see. You brought with you your Ameri- 
can ideas: democracy, human rights, free 
enterprise. We should not cut off this flow 
of hope, of goods, of ideas and ideals be- 
cause, you see, these nourish the desire for 
freedom. Our policy relies on an obvious 
fact: To influence China, one simply cannot 
isolate China. And I do not want to be the 
President to isolate China; I want to be the 
President to facilitate change for human 
rights in China. 

Let me give you one reminder of this and 
I'll get on to another—I want to talk about 
these guys. You guys wait; I’m going to get 
to you because I agree with you. And when 
I ask you to hold that sign up, please do it. 
Now let me finish this one point here. 

I have another example. In December of 
1989, over strong objections from many in 
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the Congress, I vetoed the so-called Pelosi 
bill. I don’t mistrust her intentions, but she 
was wrong—unnecessary legislation. If that 
bill had become law, I am convinced in my 
mind that Beijing would have used it as a 
pretext to stop permitting Chinese young 
people to study in the United States. In- 
stead, I extended even greater protections 
than provided for in the Pelosi bill, first 
through a Presidential memorandum, then 
through a far-reaching Executive order. 
And you know, in the last year alone, we 
issued 11,500 visas to Chinese students and 
scholars to study in the United States. That 
would have been 11,500 opportunities lost 
if we had turned our back on China. 

And I might say, I met with some of the 
student leaders—the real student leaders— 
just a minute ago—Chinese people studying 
in the United States, four of them having 
stood in Tiananmen Square. And these signs 
say it: Renew MFN for China without con- 
dition because we want to be able to effect 
change for human rights in China. 

So, we'll be continuing to urge China to 
reform internally and to rejoin the commu- 
nity of nations. We can’t be sure of success, 
but we can be sure that without American 
dialog, without your commitment to free- 
dom being understood in China, the move- 
ment for reform in China would be set 
back. And I don’t want to be here as Presi- 
dent when we set back the chance for 
human rights in any country. 

Now, here’s my signs back here. Get 
them up high so the press can see them. 
Where’s the one with “SADDAM”? Where 
is it? Well, I don’t see it. But let me tell 
you, they are right. They are absolutely cor- 
rect. We will not remove sanctions from 
Iraq as long as the brutal Saddam Hussein 
remains in power. 

And I might say peripherally how proud I 
am. I was in there a minute ago, and an 
Asian lieutenant—an Asian-American lieu- 
tenant in the Air Force came up to me, and 
she said, “Thank you for Desert Storm.” 
And I turned to her and I said, “Don’t 
thank me, you thank your colleagues in the 
Air Force, the Army, the Navy, the Coast 
Guard, and the Marines that made our 
country proud again.” 

So, you guys are right. And we'll do ev- 
erything we can to see that we have a rea- 
soned administration there with whom we 
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can deal with respect, integrity, and honor. 
But it isn’t going to be there as long as it’s 
the brutalization of the Kurds in the north, 
the Shiites in the south, and as long as 
there’s this environmental degradation that 
Saddam has wreaked upon the entire world. 
So, we were right in kicking him out of 
Kuwait. 

And let me say another point—human 
rights; you got it. Let me make another 
point. We’ve got to brush away arbitrary 
discrimination. And if that means fighting 
quotas that harm talented Americans like 
the thousands of Asian students in our uni- 
versities, then we’re going to fight all the 
way. You know the awful tolls—quotas pe- 
nalize achievers; they slam shut opportuni- 
ty’s door. Here in California, in this great, 
largest State, and across the Nation, we 
have seen the conflicts that quotas can 
incite, and we have come to appreciate 
more than ever before the importance of 
excellence and opportunity. 

You know, our administration does be- 
lieve in affirmative action, in offering a 
hand, in opening the door of opportunity. 
But we don’t believe in an America by the 
numbers. We do not believe in discriminat- 
ing by quotas or by the numbers. 

And very candidly—and I hope this 
doesn’t sound egotistical—but I take pride 
in the fact that we have a good record on 
civil rights. We’ve nurtured equality of op- 
portunity and equality under the law. 
We’ve promoted a civil rights bill that 
would strengthen our laws against discrimi- 
nation, and we’ve tried to build a spirit of 
cooperation, not litigation. 

I’ve put forward a major piece of civil 
rights legislation to fight against discrimina- 
tion in the workplace. Congress should pass 
my bill. Let me be clear: I will not sign any 
civil rights bill that allows quotas, directly 
or indirectly, explicitly or implicitly. 

And if I might just say a word—take a 
word of pride in what our administration 
has done. We’ve practiced the kind of af- 
firmative action I’m talking about. I’m 
proud to have named more Asian-Pacific- 
Americans to top management and advisory 
roles than any President in history. And I’m 
going to keep on finding good men and 
women from the Asian community to serve 
this great country. This may be hard for 
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some of you to understand—successful in 
business, leaders and students—but I was 
the first to appoint a Government agency 
head, Pat Saiki—Pat Saiki, leading now the 
SBA. The first as a Deputy Secretary of a 
Cabinet department, the second highest 
level, right there next to the Secretary— 
and, of course, you know her—Elaine Chao, 
in whom I take such great pride once again. 
The first as an Ambassador—I found this 
hard to believe, but the first, Ambassador 
Julia Chang-Bloch. And of course, I can’t 
tell you how proud I am to have at my side 
a guy that many of you know, Sichan Siv, 
who’s working in the White House. What a 
job he’s done for us. 

You know why they were picked? They 
weren’t picked because they were Asian- 
Americans; they were picked because they 
were the best men and women for the job. 
And that’s the American way. 

I mentioned the ideals that enrich the 
Asian-Pacific community. Let me close with 
a passage from a Chinese author—Lin 
Yutang. “Today,” he said, “some are afraid 
of simple words like goodness and mercy 
and kindness. They don’t believe in the 
good old words because they don’t believe 
in the good old values.” 

Well, Asian-Pacific-Americans have 
always believed in these good old-fashioned 
values—mercy, goodness, kindness, and I 
would add, family—the strength of the 
American family. Asian-Pacific-Americans 
have always believed in these values—re- 
spect for dignity, yes, belief in family, hard 
work, free enterprise, belief in ideals and 
causes larger than ourselves. 

So, I wanted to say I am very proud to 
have been here today. I see the signs from 
the various countries, and thank heavens, 
I’ve been enriched by -being in almost 
every one of them. I think of the tragedies 
in Bangladesh, and then I think of our helli- 
copter pilots that went in on their way 
home—gave up coming home to save lives 
there. I think of Iraq and what our young 
men and women did. And yes, I think of 
those who lost their lives in Iraq. And it 
would never have happened if the brutality 
of Saddam Hussein hadn’t overcome reason 
and rationality. I think of Cambodia and 
India and Pakistan. And I think of all of 
these—and Vietnam—you are right, you are 
right, Vietnam—look at what the contribu- 


tion Vietnamese have made to our great 
country. And we’re never going to forget 
that Vietnam is not free and democratic, as 
some of our critics would have you believe. 

So, I know I’m going to get in trouble for 
forgetting them—Iran—Iran. I want to see 
a free Iran full of human rights, where we 
can have better relations again. And thank 
God, relations are getting a little better, but 
I want to see them good, the way you 
people want them right here. 

Now, thank you all—hey, listen, I’m going 
to get in trouble. [Laughter] But I came out 
here, Barbara and I did, to say thank you 
for the contribution to this great country, 
thank you for what you are doing. And I 
look forward to working with each and 
every one of the 60,000 of you to make 
things better for our great country, Amer- 
ica, and for the countries from which you 
came. Many thanks. And may God bless you 
all. But most of all, may God bless the 
United States of America. Thank you very 
much. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:38 p.m. at 
Mile Square Park. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Frank Kwan, a producer for televi- 
sion station KNBC; Porntip Nakhirun- 
kanok, 1989 Miss Universe; Elizabeth Szu, 
Inder Singh, and Ky Ngo, coordinators for 
the event; John Tsu, senior adviser for the 
event; Henry Tang, an education and sports 
leader in the community; President Saddam 
Hussein of Iraq; and Sichan Siv, Deputy 
Assistant to the President for Public Liai- 
son. 


Remarks at the Simon Wiesenthal 
Center Dinner in Los Angeles, 
California 


June 16, 1991 


Thank you all very much. Let me first 
thank my dear friend, Jerry Weintraub, for 
that generous introduction. And thanks to 
Wilson Phillips for the anthem so beautiful- 
ly done. My thanks to Tony Danza for 
being here. [Laughter] Had to go out and 
get a haircut so we would recognize him. 
[Laughter] But what a good man he is. 
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And Barbara and I are just delighted to 
be here tonight. We wanted to specially be 
here to salute our—yours and our—guest of 
honor. As you may know, Arnold—Arnold 
Schwarzenegger—spent a day with us up at 
Camp David, and competing with Barbara 
in tobogganing, she broke her leg. [Laugh- 
ter] Then, Arnold spent a day with us at the 
White House promoting fitness, and I 
ended up in the hospital with arterial fibril- 
lation, or something like that. [Laughter] 
You'll never eat lunch in my town again, 
Arnold. [Laughter] But I’m delighted to see 
you. Come to think of it, you could be my 
special emissary to Congress. [Laughter] 
Talk about “The Terminator.” 

Honestly, though, this guy is a wonderful 
choice, wonderful choice for your National 
Leadership Award. He embodies the good, 
essential values of this world—values like 
caring and fairness and faith. He’s simply a 
decent, nice human being. And congratula- 
tions, my friend. And thank you for honor- 
ing this wonderful American. 

I also want to pay a special tribute to 
Gayle Wilson. Sorry Pete couldn’t be with 
us tonight; he’s up wrestling with the 
budget problems. And to Senator John Sey- 
mour, our wonderful new Senator in the 
United States Senate; to David Dreier, 
who’s with us tonight—down here—a fine 
Member of the United States Congress. I’m 
told Mayor Bradley was to be here. I 
haven’t seen him. But anyway, I wanted to 
salute him. We're in his city and delighted 
to be here. Is he there? Well, Tom, I can’t 
see you, but nice to see you. 

And all the friends of Simon Wiesenthal 
Center who are here tonight. The Counsel 
General of Israel is with us, Ron Ronen. 
And it’s a particular pleasure to see our 
friend, the Bushes’ friend, Rabbi Hier, 
again. Thank you, sir, for that honor, that 
beautiful cup. And let me just say that your 
vision, your conscience, and commitment 
set a challenge for us all. I will cherish this 
sacred gift of this Cup of Elijah. To you, “I 
lift up the cup of redemption in thanks and 
gratitude.” 

Let me say that I’ve heard that at Seder 
this Cup of Elijah is filled, as he just said, 
with wine and with the promise of redemp- 
tion. I know the verse that says Elijah “shall 
turn the heart of the parents to the chil- 
dren, and the heart of the children to their 
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parents.” I really hope that this symbolic 
gift can challenge us to do the same, to 
reclaim our soul through the love of the 
human family, a love borne of remem- 
brance. 

Let me just make a few comments, eating 
before the broccoli is served—{laughter]— 
and asking your forgiveness for pushing on. 
We have a big day tomorrow, off in Colora- 
do and Wisconsin, before returning to 
Washington. So, please forgive us. But let 
me just say a word about this Center and 
for the man it’s named for. The extraordi- 
nary hero that this Center honors is our 
living embodiment of remembrance. The 
two pledges of Simon Wiesenthal’s life in- 
spire us all—“Never forget” and “Never 
again.” 

He reminds us that we as a people must 
study closely the lessons of the concentra- 
tion camps. And, yes, like many here, Bar- 
bara and I have been to Auschwitz. We’ve 
seen the images of human evil. And literal- 
ly, when I left, I left part of me. But I took 
something away in its place: the determina- 
tion not just to remember but also to act. 

I say this to you as a World War II veter- 
an, as an American, and now as President of 
the United States: The haunting images 
compel us to guard against tyranny and in- 
humanity. Remembering makes us strong. 
Remembering makes us act. 

But there’s something else. We must also 
remember something more powerful than 
the horror: the triumph of the inextinguish- 
able human spirit. Those who survived the 
Holocaust could have sunk into hate and 
revenge. Instead, they lifted themselves, 
and all of humanity, toward a greater goal. I 
believe that the ultimate lesson here is the 
transcendent glory of survival. Hope tri- 
umphed over horror. Life triumphed over 
death. 

And we must also remember the story of 
a single life. In this case, the story of a great 
man named Raoul Wallenberg. A story 
brought to the conscience of the world by 
another great man, the one whose name 
this Center bears. When I was over with 
Barbara in Budapest we went to Raoul’s 
memorial to pay tribute. His actions em- 
bodied the highest ideals of human decency 
and morality, a hero of our times. We owe 
him not only tribute, not only remem- 
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brance, but also commitment, to have a full 
and final accounting of his precious life. 

We all know Elie Wiesel. He dedicates his 
life to the Holocaust and its victims because 
“anyone who does not remember betrays 
them again.” The freedom we enjoy carries 
a profound responsibility. Now the victims 
of other human rights abuses call to us daily 
from across the globe. In the memory of 
the millions who died, we must not forget. 
We must not close our hearts. We must not 
fail to act. 

We've been acting for years to promote 
freedom in the Soviet Union, including the 
freedoms of religion and emigration. That 
action has paid off. Jews in the Soviet Union 
can now study Hebrew. Jews who choose to 
leave can do so. Some delays, admittedly, 
but they can leave. Hundreds of thousands 
have made aliyah to Israel. This is freedom 
in action. 

In the Gulf, Simon Wiesenthal was among 
the first to speak out against Saddam Hus- 
sein’s brutality. He said: “Silence is admit- 
tance. We cannot tolerate silence.” It was 
because of Saddam’s aggression that we 
made our stand in the Persian Gulf. The 
world had ignored the brewing madness 50 
years ago. We would not make the same 
mistake this time. It was a moral imperative 
to act. 

As I contemplated as Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces what action to 
take against Saddam Hussein’s aggression, I 
thought of the world’s inaction those many 
years ago when first the army and then the 
SS marched into Poland. It was on my mind 
as I had to make this fateful decision to 
send our sons and daughters into combat in 
the Gulf. 

And then there’s exciting and emotional 
freeing of the Ethiopian Jews that was re- 
ferred to a minute ago. Rudy Boschwitz, a 
former United States Senator, a wonderful 
man, was our special emissary. Recently in 
the Rose Garden, I was privileged to honor 
him, Bob Frasure of the National Security 
Council, Irvin Hicks of the State Depart- 
ment, Robert Houdek there in our Embas- 
sy—embattled Embassy in Addis Ababa. For 
their extraordinary actions we honored 
them, helping in what turned out to be one 
of the most intensive humanitarian airlifts 
in history. Thanks in considerable part to 
the efforts of the United States—a lot of 


people in the United States—the Ethiopian 
Jews were delivered from harm’s way 
within 30 hours, reunited with loved ones, 
and given the opportunity to begin new 
lives in Israel. What a joyous, wonderful 
homecoming. 

These events remind us that Israel was 
created as a refuge for Jews who face or 
flee persecution. So, our challenge is to 
make Israel truly secure. We learned the 
hard lesson that geography alone cannot 
guarantee security for Israel. We’ve learned 
that military power alone cannot guarantee 
her security. Israel and her neighbors will 
enjoy true and lasting security only when 
they achieve genuine reconciliation. And 
that’s the goal behind the peace initiative 
that I launched 3 months ago. 

Our Secretary of State has worked tire- 
lessly to follow up, and direct negotiations 
between Israel and her neighbors no longer 
seem such a distant dream. The process we 
have designed can promote peace, but only 
if the parties in the region muster the polit- 
ical will to make it happen. If they do, the 
issues that divide them will fall away, and 
the Middle East at last can begin the jour- 
ney toward lasting peace. 

We're here tonight in honor of a place 
that drives us to use the pain of our past 
literally to forge a better future. The Simon 
Wiesenthal Center is not just a museum— 
although its vivid images will never let the 
past fade—it’s also an activist organization 
of more than one million members, one 
million separate voices bound together in 
single purpose: the call for all lives to have 
meaning, dignity, and hope. 

I must say that was running through my 
mind when the Holocaust survivors brought 
in the Mauthausen flag. What a story, those 
men and women creating out of scraps this 
symbol of the values that gave them hope. 
Just think, those values were the ones upon 
which this country was founded, ones we 
too often take for granted, I’m afraid, in our 
busy lives. I just wish that every American 
could hear their story. I wish every Ameri- 
can could see this flag and feel the same 
emotion that I felt when these survivors 
brought it to this stage. 

The values those courageous Jewish vic- 
tims saw symbolized in our flag became the 
ones on which they founded their new 
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homeland. These shared values unite our 
country and Israel in an extraordinary, spe- 
cial kinship. Values like freedom, democra- 
cy, morality, respect, deeply rooted tradi- 
tions of tolerance, individual rights, and lib- 
erties. Our countries have forged an un- 
precedented bond: a bond of shared ideals, 
shared struggles, shared commitments. 

Tonight, I want to return to those essen- 
tial, basic values and pledge America’s eter- 
nal vigilance for justice, peace, and human 
rights throughout the world. As your Presi- 
dent, I say there is no room in America for 
indifference. The Holocaust must never be 
dehumanized or dismissed. We pledge it 
will also never be forgotten. 

There is no room in this country for hate 
crimes. We must raise our voices and the 
full force of our law against every hate 
group, desecrater and demagog, brown 
shirt or white sheet. We will not be fooled 
by a change in disguise if corruption and 
inhumanity still lie buried in their hearts. 

There is no room—no room at all—in 
America for bigotry. And we will stand firm 
against intolerance, racism, and discrimina- 
tion in any form or any place: in our cities, 
in our media, in our minds, in our hearts. 
And we pledge to expose the corrosive 
hatred of bigotry wherever it festers and to 
rid our land of it for our children’s sake. 

There is no room in our America, in our 
world, for anti-Semitism. The insidious ugli- 
ness of this cancer destroys the human 
spirit. We must root it out and conquer it 
wherever it may start to grow. 

There is no room in our world for perse- 
cution of a people. We must be committed 
to the security, opportunity, and identity 
for all peoples of the world. 

There’s no room in our world for persecu- 
tion of a nation. Israel’s survival will be 
guaranteed. And the best way to do that is 
through a just and lasting peace. 

And above all, we must, each of us, 
embody in our lives the lesson of this won- 
derful Center so brilliantly expressed by its 
hero, Simon Wiesenthal, who reminds us: 
“Freedom is not a gift from Heaven. One 
must fight for it every day.” And that, my 
friends, is our final and most important 
pledge. 

Thank you very much for the privilege of 
sharing this evening with you and for the 
warmth of your friendship, for the dedica- 
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tion of your purpose. And may God bless 
the United States, the greatest country on 
the face of the Earth. Thank you very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:20 p.m. in 
the Los Angeles Ballroom at the Century 
Plaza Hotel. In his remarks, he referred to 
Jerry Weintraub, board member, and Rabbi 
Marvin Hier, dean, of the Simon Wie- 
senthal Center; the singing group Wilson 
Phillips; actor Tony Danza, master of cere- 
monies for the dinner; Arnold Schwarzen- 
egger, Chairman of the President’s Counsel 
on Physical Fitness; Gayle Wilson, wife of 
Gov. Pete Wilson; and President Saddam 
Hussein of Iraq. 


Exchange With Reporters 
June 17, 1991 


The President. We received a second 
letter from President Gorbachev, and it re- 
lates to the arms control situation, the 
START differences. We view it as a positive 
response. Obviously, when you're dealing 
with these details on START, when you're 
dealing with highly technical issues, it’s 
hard to categorize letters of this nature. But 
the tone was good, the determination to 
reach agreement was positive. And we’re 
looking very closely at the details, which I 
think would be most inappropriate to dis- 
cuss here. We’re down to some—as I men- 
tioned the other day coming out here— 
some very fine points on arms control. 

So, that’s two letters in a very short 
period of time—the first, very positive tone 
on the grain credits. We’re looking forward 
to a visit this week, I think it is from Mr. 
Yeltsin when he comes here. And this last, 
the second letter on START, I view it as 
very important. 

I know your next question will be, well, 
when will we have a START—a summit 
meeting to initial something or sign some- 
thing on START? I just don’t know the 
answer to that. General Scowcroft can 
maybe follow up on it. But we don’t have 
the answer. I’m still holding the dates at the 
end of June and the end of July, and I’m 
hoping that we can move as quickly as pos- 
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sible to conclude it. But I have to say this is 
very positive. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Did the letter discuss any kind of time- 
table on wrapping all this up? 

The President. 1 don’t think so. It didn’t 
discuss—you mean on dates? No. But what 
it did is to respond to some of our sugges- 
tions on START and to build on some sug- 
gestions that they had previously made. But 
I'd say it’s a narrowing of differences, and 
that’s what we’re—we’re in agreement here 
where it’s 96 percent, or, you know, close 
to it, concluded. I remember Moiseyev sit- 
ting in the Oval Office saying “this much 
separates us,” just this much. And so, I 
think maybe it’s a little less today. But 
we've got to take a look at it. 

Q. Is this a response to 

The President. 1 wouldn’t 
through, but I think it’s progress. 

Q. Is it a response to the ideas that were 
put forth in Lisbon? 

The President. Yes. 

Q. And do you think that Baker and Bess- 
mertnykh are going to be able to kind of tie 
this up in Berlin? 

The President. We keep going in incre- 
ments. We're going to try. They’re going to 
be in touch now. I think our U.S. policy— 
we've got to hammer out maybe a detail or 
two in light of this letter. But yes, that’s 
exactly what we want to do: is to get it 
done. And Id have to say I’m a little more 
optimistic about it. 

Q. How close? 

The President. Well, I can’t say. As I said, 
Moiseyev said, “this far,” now we'll move it 
down to “that far.” I think people agree on 
that. I don’t think that they think there’s a 
wide difference. What I do think is that 
some of the differences that remain are 
fairly difficult. 

Q. still about a summit this summer? 

The President. Well, I’m talking that way 
and I think President Gorbachev would like 
that. I think it’s in our interest. We’ve got 
lots of subjects to talk about in addition to 
this. But this one, obviously, is kind of a sine 
qua non. We can’t go forward—that 
means—{/aughter|—something that’s impor- 
tant, without which—but, no, it’s progress. I 
don’t want to overstate it. I don’t want to 
get hopes up. But yes, on terms of holding 
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dates and trying to get a summit meeting, I 
really want to have it. I mean, we'll see 
President Gorbachev in London, notwith- 
standing. But there are a lot of bilateral 
issues that we need to talk about. And fol- 
lowing the Yeltsin visit, there may be even 
more. So, we'll keep plugging away on the 
thing. 

Q. There was some talk of taking some of 
the final technical details like the really 
nitty-gritty on telemetry and kind of kick- 
ing that down the road, leaving that to a 
joint commission or something like that. 

The President. 1 don’t think we can duck 
the—well, here’s the expert. I don’t think 
we can duck the—— 

Q. Do you want all the specific language 
wrapped up and in the treaty? 

The President. Well no, we'll have a 
meeting without having every “t” crossed 
and every “i” dotted on a treaty. But on a 
question of this importance that you men- 
tioned, encryption of data, we’ve got to 
make progress. I mean, that’s one of the 
remaining issues, frankly, and I have not 
gotten from our experts—one of them who 
is standing next to me—exactly how much 
progress we may have made there. But we 
can’t duck that. We don’t want to mislead 
the United States Congress, and there’s no 
point in suggesting that there’s not a prob- 
lem when there is. But that’s one that we 
have to make real progress on, and they 
know it. 

Q. Is there still a problem there? 


The President. Well, we’re going to wait 
and see when we get the analysis, but I’m 
afraid we haven’t solved it all, let me just 
put it that way. 

Q. ——dot every “i” and cross every “t”, 
isn’t that how you got in trouble with CFE? 

The President. No. We crossed every “t” 
and signed a treaty. Then we had a little 
problem on interpretation. That’s very dif- 
ferent. What I’m saying is we’ve got to 
narrow down these major issues to get them 
to agreement. But there’s a step then be- 
tween that and writing out an X-number-of- 
page treaty. And that’s going to be highly 
complicated drafting, but the drafters will 
have these problems resolved before they 
start. So, that’s what I was referring to. 
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South Africa 


Q. In South Africa today there was an- 
other 

Q. On registration. 

The President. Well, we’re going to ana- 
lyze it carefully. The law—our law says lift 
the sanctions when these four out of five 
conditions are complied with. So, we have 
to—— 

Q. Is there still a problem with political 
prisoners? Is that—— 

The President. Let Brent respond to that. 
[Laughter] 


Note: The exchange took place in the morn- 
ing aboard Air Force One while the Presi- 
dent was en route from Los Angeles, CA, to 
Grand Junction, CO. The following persons 
were referred to: Boris N. Yeltsin, President 
of the Republic of Russia; Brent Scowcroft, 
Assistant to the President for National Secu- 
rity Affairs; Mikhail A. Moiseyev, Chief of 
the General Staff of the Soviet Union; Sec- 
retary of State James A. Baker; and Soviet 
Foreign Minister Aleksandr A. Bessmert- 
nykh. The final questions referred to the 
elimination by the South African Govern- 
ment of the law which classified all South 
Africans by race at birth. 


Remarks to the Community in Grand 
Junction, Colorado 


June 17, 1991 


What a day. What a magnificent day. 
Thank you very, very much, Governor 
Romer, and all of you. Let me just say at 
the outset, I wish all of you—not all at the 
same time—but all of you could have been 
riding in that limousine from the airport. 
There is no way that I can begin to tell you 
how emotional Barbara and I felt about that 
warm welcome to this wonderful corner of 
God’s Earth. You really made us feel at 
home. And you talk about patriotism and 
values. It’s right here. Thank you very, very 
much. 

Let me first salute the Governor—about 
whom I'll have more to say in a minute— 
doing an absolutely sensational job chairing 
our National Education Goals Panel. I want 
to single out our leaders of the State legisla- 
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ture who, are partners with the Governor 
in this effort. My friend, longtime friend, 
Ted Strickland, the president of the Colora- 
do Senate; Chuck Barry, the speaker of the 
Colorado house; and all the other distin- 
guished individuals on the steering commit- 
tee for Colorado 2000. 

And it’s not just the big names. I just met 
with the leaders in this community who are 
leaders for revolutionary change in educa- 
tion. We had a fascinating seminar and I 
learned a lot from them. I salute your Con- 
gressman Ben Campbell, who’s doing a 
great job for this district. Dr. Rosier, Presi- 
dent Kieft and others who—those are just 
two of the many that joined us for this 
panel I referred to. And, of course, to our 
outstanding Secretary of Education Lamar 
Alexander. He is leading this country in a 
wonderful new direction. 

A word about your geography. On the 
way in I was struck by the majestic views of 
the Grand Mesa— that great, big table that 
looks like just the kind of place where God 
might have done His homework, or put 
down the palette He used to paint the sky. 
Some beauty. You are very, very lucky. 

And I thought, as we drove in, about the 
vast frontiers that lie out here. And some 
will say that America’s frontiers have been 
fully explored, developed; some will even 
say lost. But one frontier knows no limits, 
needs constant development, and cannot be 
lost. And that’s the frontier of the American 
mind—the unlimited vista of American 
imagination. 

As a people, our love of learning has 
guided every step of our progress. I love it 
when Barbara Bush, committed to literacy 
and education as she is, comes home and 
tells me these moving tales of how kids are 
trying to struggle against adversity to learn; 
how adults learning to read create a new 
dimension in their lives. And I might say, 
with some little husbandly pride, the Silver 
Fox is doing one heck of a job for educa- 
tion. 

The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 de- 
clared this: “Knowledge, being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged.” 

Now, that same need to encourage educa- 
tion brings us together today, 204 years 
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later. You can think of education as a com- 
petitiveness issue, or an economic issue— 
but above all, education in America is a 
moral imperative. 

Thomas Jefferson knew, and Eastern 
Europe recently reminded us, that the 
powers of any society rest ultimately with 
the people themselves. Education provides 
the grounding in ideas and values crucial to 
maintaining democracy and prosperity. It 
serves as our greatest source of social, eco- 
nomic and, yes, moral power. 

No domestic program has greater influ- 
ence over our future. None attracts more 
attention or generates more passion on the 
part of our people. And none will have a 
higher priority with this President than 
educational excellence. And that’s why, to- 
gether with all of the Nation’s Governors 
and with dedicated citizens across the 


Nation, we set six ambitious national educa- 
tion goals for Americans of all ages. This 
wasn’t a White House initiative; wasn’t just 
by the Governors. It was a combined part- 
nership in setting these education goals for 
the first time in our country’s history. 

We cannot achieve these goals without 


declaring a revolution in American educa- 
tion. This revolution demands far more 
than revolving-charge, blank-check spend- 
ing. It demands that every community raise 
expectations, accelerate accountability 
through parental choice, and reward re- 
sults. And that’s exactly what Grand Junc- 
tion is doing in leadership in this great 
country of ours. 

Our America 2000 education strategy 
challenges all Americans to raise expecta- 
tions, to pledge genuine accountability, and 
to create a new generation of American 
schools. It sets out to transform a nation at 
risk into a nation of students. It calls for 
cultivating communities where learning can 
and will happen. 

All of you here have been doing just that, 
and I congratulate you. You’re part of a 
national crusade for reform—I should inter- 
ject, a State crusade. And I’m so impressed 
with the connected television program that 
Governor Romer has just told us about. 
You’re part of this national crusade which is 
a movement that takes different forms in 
different communities all across our nation, 
depending upon local needs and resources. 


Local businesses need a talented labor 
pool. Schools need guidance in developing 
programs and curricula. Every citizen 
needs to know that the kid standing on the 
street corner is going somewhere—and isn’t 
just another lost soul waiting to become a 
statistic—no one knowing his name. 

And we need you. We need every citizen 
to join this revolution for American educa- 
tion: whether it’s the business executive 
who takes time out to visit a classroom; the 
older American who knows so much and 
has so much to share, tutoring kids at the 
local library; or especially the parent who 
takes a few extra minutes each night to 
read with a child. 

Every one of our national education goals 
relies on everyone, in every community 
across this nation. And I’m confident that in 
Grand Junction, if Grand Junction is any 
example at all, we can achieve each and 
every one of these national goals. 

And that’s so impressive—what’s so im- 
pressive about what your State is doing, 
why I’m so pleased with Colorado 2000. 
Governor Romer’s leadership in responding 
to my call for America 2000 communities 
has been outstanding. He’s been way out 
front in a leadership role. And tonight, vir- 
tually—as you heard him say, virtually all of 
Colorado’s 176 school districts will meet— 
connected by high technology—to adopt 
goals, set strategy, and, yes, measure results. 
And that’s just the kind of thoughtful, com- 
munity-based action that we’ll need to rein- 
vigorate and transform America’s schools. 
You see,.we haven’t just launched Washing- 
ton, DC, 2000, it’s America 2000. And what 
that means is Colorado 2000, Grand Junc- 
tion 2000. 

And I challenge every community in 
America to do what you are doing: to 
become an America 2000 community, to 
embrace the national education goals and 
accomplish them. Community involvement 
and community innovation will enable stu- 
dents of the future to set and meet world- 
class standards of achievement. But world- 
class standards begin here: in the hearts and 
imaginations of people who care about edu- 
cation, who care about their kids, and who 
care about the future. 

About 150 miles from here, in a little 
town called Norwood, Colorado, a woman 
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named Carolyn Sharp is doing what stu- 
dents of the past couldn’t have dreamed 
possible. Seventy-four years old, she’s too 
far away to get radio or TV broadcast. But 
now she gets satellite. She gets satellite-de- 
livered programming through the Mind Ex- 
tension University and does her learning 
long-distance. Seventy-four, and here’s what 
she says: “I’d already been boning up, doing 
some history research on my own, and I 
wanted to take a class.” And now, by satel- 
lite, she’s studying French, history, and 
physics. She’s a great role model. And for 
my part, I’ve been trying to learn how to 
use a computer, and I’m going to keep on 
trying. I will not challenge any of the 12 
kids in Nintendo, however. 


At its most fundamental, learning in- 
volves ambition and imagination. We Amer- 
icans have never been known for a lack of 
imagination, and we’ve had set goals for 
education as ambitious as any that we’ve for 
the West, for space, or for any other Ameri- 
can frontier. 


With the active support of people like 
you, I’m confident that we will meet these 
national goals and help our children toward 
the future that they deserve. 


May I thank you for your leadership and 
interest in educating not just the kids in 
Grand Junction, not just the kids in Colora- 
do, but by example, you are demonstrating 
an interest in helping kids all across the 
country. 

May God bless our young people. May 
God bless our teachers. And may God bless 
each and every one of you that’s willing to 
take a leadership role in making America 
2000 a fantastic education success. 


Thank you all, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:18 p.m. in 
the Mesa County Courthouse. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Paul W. Rosier, super- 
intendent of the Mesa County Valley School 
District, and Ray N. Kieft, president of 
Mesa State College. Prior to his remarks, the 
President attended a meeting of the Mesa 
County School Board. Following his re- 
marks, the President travelled to Milwau- 
kee, WI. 
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Remarks at a Fundraising Dinner for 
Senatorial Candidate Bob Kasten in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


June 17, 1991 


Thank you, Bob Kasten and Eva, great to 
be with you. I am so pleased to see an early 
supporter and great friend of mine who has 
certainly done a wonderful job in this State, 
and that is your outstanding Governor 
Tommy Thompson and his wife, Sue Ann. 
What a wonderful couple you have running 
this State. 

And your Lieutenant Governor is with us, 
Scott McCallum; your State treasurer Kate 
Zeuske. And, of course, I want to introduce 
somebody special with whom I’ve been 
traveling a great deal, a former Governor 
who is now leading our country towards 
what we call America 2000, a renaissance— 
a true renaissance—in education and I 
mean Governor Lamar Alexander, who’s 
standing right here. Lamar, please stand up. 

And as he and I contemplate the national 
problems, I can guarantee you that we can 
learn an awful lot, not only from Bob 
Kasten in the Senate in his commitment to 
education, but from the programs that 
Tommy Thompson has already put into 
effect to encourage excellence in education 
in this State. 

I'd be remiss if I didn’t single out my old 
friend, John Maclver, who worked me to 
death back years ago and then stayed at my 
side when I was down and dusted me off. 
And he and a handful of others have been 
my most stalwart political supporters in this 
country. And he’s actively involved in Bob 
Kasten’s race, as I knew he would be—and 
thank God he is. To Mike Grebe, who is the 
Kasten chairman, as well as our national 
committeeman: always stepping up to the 
plate, always in a role of leadership, I salute 
him. And I am delighted to see others— 
Helen Bie, our national committeewoman is 
here. David Opitz, the chairman, our State 
chairman. And party’s going to be impor- 
tant now as we move into 1992. And 
Wayne Oldenberg, who is doing such an 
outstanding job as Bob Kasten’s finance 
chairman. 

All of these people are making it happen. 
Bob tells me this is one of the largest fund- 
raising events that he’s ever had. And I 
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think it’s a tribute to him, of course, but 
also to the leadership that’s gone into this 
event. 

I’m sorry to have kept you all waiting a 
little bit. I’m sorry if this has caused any 
unfounded excitement. One man heard that 
Bush was coming to town—he started a 
rumor that a major brewery was on it’s way 
back here leaving St. Louis. [Laughter] 

But Bob supports me when I need it, and 
that’s one of the reasons I accepted with 
alacrity his invitation. You’ve heard some 
about his accomplishments tonight—moved 
quickly into the ranks of senior Senate lead- 
ership—part of our leadership team in the 
United States Senate. He stood solidly by 
my side at times that weren’t so easy lead- 
ing up to Operation Desert Storm. He was 
there. He never wavered. He saw what we 
had to do to kick aggression back. And he 
was steadfast in his support, and Ill always 
be grateful to him for that. 

We had a little receiving line earlier, and 
I met two or three people that had been in 
Desert Storm—one, a member of the police 
department here; another who was at the 
dinner tonight. And I couldn’t help but re- 
member that Bob went to Egypt to visit 
Wisconsin’s own 128th and 440th—reached 
out and told them that they had his sup- 
port. 

You know, he’s carved out a niche as a 
top spokesman for economic growth, for en- 
vironmental stewardship, for educational 
excellence that I mentioned, and for Ameri- 
can international leadership, and, of course, 
for cheese. [Laughter] 

A few months back, we held a meeting to 
discuss Soviet affairs in the Middle East. 
And we talked then about many of the 
issues that occupy the headlines these days: 
how to promote economic reform in the 
Soviet Union. And I must tell you I’m look- 
ing forward, if we can iron out these diffi- 
culties that remain on START—the Strate- 
gic Arms Reduction Talks—to meet with 
Mr. Gorbachev to talk further about reform 
in the Soviet Union. And this week we'll be 
receiving the newly-elected, first-elected 
head of the Russian Republic, Boris Yeltsin 
in Washington, DC, and I’m looking for- 
ward to that. 

But as Bob and I wrestled with these 
weighty problems of international affairs— 
where we should go next in the Middle East 


peace talks, how to verify the arms control 
agreements with the Soviets—it was a pro- 
ductive meeting, and I learned a lot. But 
every few minutes or so, Bob, who knew 
more about the subjects at hand than many 
of those that were around that table, would 
weave in a mention of dairy price supports 
for Wisconsin farmers. What I’m saying is, 
he knows who sent him there to Washing- 
ton, and he’s never forgotten it. And that’s 
why I think he’s going to be reelected, and 
reelected big. He gives a new meaning to 
the term “sacred cow,” I might add. 
[Laughter] 

We’ve reached an interesting point in this 
administration. And I think as you look back 
in this nation’s history, our performance in 
the Gulf—and I say ours—I’m talking about 
the young men and women who were over 
there, their performance in Desert Storm. 
I’m talking about the superb job done by 
the military commanders there and in the 
Pentagon and by the leadership given by 
our Secretary Dick Cheney. Our perform- 
ance demonstrated that America will do the 
right thing when duty calls. And they will 
help a country halfway around the world 
that’s been overrun by a brutal dictator. 
And they will work with other nations to 
build an unbeatable consensus in an uncon- 
querable military force. 

And they will risk their finest sons and 
daughters all in defense of liberty. We 
haven’t lost it. We found something special 
out of Desert Storm. Go with us, go with 
Barbara and me around this country. It’s 
not politics. You go to places we couldn’t 
get one vote if we tried. And the American 
people are out there with their flags and 
their enthusiasm and the rediscovery of 
who we are: a country that will stand up 
against aggression and win—and win 
promptly and win confidently. 

And there was another lesson—there was 
another lesson out of this. We learned that 
the Presidency as an institution is charged 
to respond to such situations. The President 
has a unique responsibility to build the kind 
of national and international support that is 
necessary to build democracy and to defend 
liberty in cases that we saw halfway around 
the world. 

But we’ve also learned that the kind of 
consensus is more difficult to build when it 
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comes to doing business at home. Do you 
remember right after Desert Storm ended, 
people were saying now if the President 
would take this newfound credibility that 
we all earned in the Gulf—that everybody 
did—and use it for domestic problems, that 
would be great. That would be wonderful. 

Well, the American people want to take 
on economic problems, educational prob- 
lems, environmental problems. And they 
want to fight crime. They want to improve 
race relations and fight against discrimina- 
tion in the workplace and reshape, as Bob 
mentioned, the national defense and join 
the exciting economic cooperation and 
competition beyond our borders. 

But if we really want to mount an all-out 
assault on these problems, we need more 
good people in the United States Senate, 
more dedicated people, more imaginative 
people, and we must return those that are 
doing the job for this country. And I’m talk- 
ing about Bob Kasten for one. 

Some of the Democrats’ ideas to how we 
do this domestic Desert Storm is to do it 
their way. I wasn’t elected to do it their 
way. I was elected to do it our way, the 
sensible way. 

Working with this Senator, we proposed a 
comprehensive economic growth package. 
It holds the line on Federal spending. And 
a lot came out of that budget agreement— 
controversial though it was. It holds the line 
on taxes. It cuts the capital gains rate. It 
facilitates savings. And everybody involved 
in business knows that our country has ter- 
ribly low savings rates. It makes it easier for 
poor and middle class Americans to become 
successful entrepreneurs, to take a risk to 
start something. Small business is the back- 
bone of this country—employment and ev- 
erything else—productivity and employ- 
ment. And so we need more of it. 

And I believe if we could get more Re- 
publicans, we’d do much better on the eco- 
nomic front. As it is now, I’m playing de- 
fense in the House; I’m playing defense in 
the Senate. Thank God we had 21 vetoes, 
and every single one of them was sustained. 
We've got to keep bad things from happen- 
ing and then get more people so we can 
make good things happen in the Senate. 

We’re embarked, as I said, with credit to 
Lamar Alexander, on a nonpartisan or a bi- 
partisan educational revolution that would 
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put power in the hands of people. It would 
let parents, not the bureaucrats, make the 
crucial choice of which schools their chil- 
dren should attend. And you in Wisconsin, 
and especially right here in Milwaukee, un- 
derstand what I’m talking about because 
you led the way in terms of choice for this 
country. 

I’m still very worried about our neighbor- 
hoods—those neighborhoods that can afford 
it the least are most afflicted by crime. And 
we've tried for more than 2 years to per- 
suade Congress to pass a comprehensive an- 
ticrime package—one that protects police, 
protects citizens, helps the victims, and puts 
the dangerous criminals behind bars. And 
we've asked the Congress to adopt a 
modest transportation package to make it 
easier for commuters to travel from home 
to work and back without having to sit for 
hours in traffic. 

We've created a strong civil rights pack- 
age to strengthen our laws against those 
who discriminate. And specifically, our 
package seeks to eliminate discrimination in 
the workplace and it encourages all Ameri- 
cans to view civil rights as a shared commit- 
ment and goal rather than an invitation to 
litigation. And we need more good people 
in the Senate and the House to get these 
three initiatives moving and moving fast. 

And we have done something that I think 
all Americans, regardless of party, wanted. 
They wanted to get this defense spending 
under control. And, yes, we’ve proposed re- 
structuring our armed forces in a way that 
pares down our military, pares it down cer- 
tainly as a percentage—in terms of spend- 
ing as a percentage of our GNP and just 
real reductions, as well, in spending. 

And we do this without reducing the 
readiness. But I need people to support that 
concept and not just come into the Con- 
gress with some meat ax without regard to 
whatever might come up in the future. Per- 
haps there would be another Desert Storm, 
and I want our forces to be able to respond, 
respond rapidly, go in, get the job done, 
and come out. And that’s only going to be 
done if we have a program for defense that 
has reductions, but also keeps in mind the 
priorities that we must have established as 
we go through the last part of the nineties. 
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I cite this because I think it’s reasonable. 
I think we’ve got a good domestic program. 
I get sick and tired from hearing the Demo- 
crats out there crying that there’s no do- 
mestic agenda. The problem is, they want 
their domestic agenda—the same old tired 
answers of the past—try to bring them into 
the future. And it’s not going to work. 

How many of these important bills do 
you think Congress has passed? You guessed 
it—zero—none. We are going to keep fight- 
ing for our domestic Desert Storm, for our 
domestic agenda. But we can’t do it if we’re 
fighting against these tired old characters 
out of the past who want to go back and say 
let the Federal Government solve all our 
problems. It’s not going to work. It’s failed 
in the past. We need new people in the 
Senate. And we need new people in the 
House. They’re going to look at it just exact- 
ly that way. 

And let me say this: You can’t blame Bob 
for the failures up there. He has fought for 
economic growth. He drafted the reforms 
that ought to save us $6 billion just in regu- 
latory paperwork alone next year. And he’s 
going to continue—that would continue to 
produce savings for years to come. He 
pushed for that capital gains reduction in 
spite of the demagogs saying this is a tax 
break for the rich. He pushed for it because 
he knew it would create more jobs. And 
he’s pushed for progrowth tax changes. And 
he stood with us in promoting a new pro- 
gressivity in education. And he’s helping us 
very much, as I said, in our 2000—the 
America 2000 strategy. 

He supported our crime legislation. Com- 
pare his record with others, not just from 
Wisconsin, but others on the national scene 
like he is. He supported this. He supported 
better transportation for this State and for 
all of America. And he stood at our side on 
civil rights, trying to offer the extended 
hand of brotherhood and hope rather than 
divisive politics based on clashing claims, 
lawsuits, and quotas. Quotas is not the 
American way. We don’t need that. We 
need fair play. 

So, I ask you to look at the facts. Cut 
through the rhetoric, look at the facts, and 
see what our bill does and see what the 
other bill does. 

I'm a little sick and tired of people saying 
we don’t have a decent civil rights pro- 


gram. We do. We’ve got a good record. And 
I'll be darned if I’m going to knuckle into a 
handful of people inside the beltway who 
say jump and then the Democrat Senators 
say how high. It’s too late. 

I don’t have to remind you that after the 
Gulf war we asked Congress to pass just 2 
bills out of all these I’ve mentioned in a 
hundred days—crime and _ transportation, 
and it didn’t pass either. And I mentioned 
out there at the White House, if a hundred 
isn’t enough, let’s give them another hun- 
dred. But let’s get something done for 
America and do it right. 

So, economic growth, education, crime, 
transportation, civil rights, defense—Bob 
Kasten is fighting for all these things. And I 
need more like him. 

So, the message is simply this—you know 
it: With your support and the support of 
others like you around the country, this ad- 
ministration won’t have to rely on the veto 
as its weapon for improving legislation. It'll 
be able to look to a Congress ready, willing, 
and eager to serve the people. And Bob, let 
me just say you have my strong support. 
Let’s do what it takes to win in 1992. 

Thank you all very much. Godspeed to all 
of you, and may God bless the United States 
of America. Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:30 p.m. in 
the Milwaukee Exposition and Convention 
Center. In his opening remarks, he referred 
to Lamar Alexander, Secretary of Educa- 
tion, and John Maclver, attorney with Mi- 
chael, Best, and Friderich in Milwaukee, 
WI. Following his remarks, the President 
returned to Washington, DC. 


Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony for 
President Fernando Collor de Mello of 
Brazil 


June 18, 1991 


President Bush. Good morning all, and 
welcome to the White House. It is my great 
honor to greet you, Mr. President: one of 
Latin America’s most dynamic statesmen. 

The U.S.-Brazilian friendship has spanned 
nearly two centuries. Now an alliance built 
on fidelity—to democracy, healthy mutual 
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respect, and firm collective will—the rela- 
tionship has never been better. The most 
basic roots of our friendship lie in our dedi- 
cation to democracy, our allegiance to the 
power of individuals, and the rule of law. 

The Nations of the Americas all struggled 
and gained independence from the old 
ways of the Old World, and we built nations 
of promise and renewal. One hundred and 
seventy-nine years ago, the United States 
was proud to be the very first nation to 
recognize the newly sovereign Brazil. And 
that year, your predecessors achieved inde- 
pendence without bloodshed, traded goods 
with the world, and began to integrate a 
vastly diverse country. Today, President 
Collor, you represent the modern leader, 
Brazil’s first directly elected President in 29 
years. We understand the challenges you 
face and we admire the vigor with which 
you are dealing with them. 

Across the spectrum, from trade and eco- 
nomic matters to environmental issues, to 
concerns over nuclear proliferation, we are 
determined to treat our common challenges 
as opportunities, opportunities to improve 
life throughout this hemisphere. 

Brazil, with its great natural wealth and 
resourceful people, can make enormous 
contributions to the world economy and to 
hemispheric prosperity. Along with the 
other nations of the Americas, as a long- 
term goal, we aim to create the largest free- 
trading partnership of sovereign states in 
the world. 

The Enterprise for the Americas Initia- 
tive which I unveiled 1 year ago next week 
can help make this goal a reality, and we 
are already making great strides. I am 
pleased to announce that tomorrow we will 
sign completed negotiations for a trade and 
investment framework agreement with 
Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay— 
the countries of the planned Southern 
Common Market—Mercosul. This agree- 
ment is a significant step toward achieving 
our common goals, and we look forward to 
this new era of enhanced cooperation. 

Mr. President, America stands by your 
side as you tackle Brazil’s most pressing 
issues. When I visited Brazil last December 
and was received so warmly by you, sir, I 
saw the bold economic changes that you 
were making. And I saw something else; I 
saw a bold, active President, too. We all 
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know that he’s a tireless worker, but add to 
that jogging, piloting fighters, jet skiing, and 
several other activities. My kind of guy. 
[Laughter] 

You’ve trimmed government and an- 
nounced plans to reprivatize enterprises, 
fight inflation, and liberalize trade. These 
are the keys to growth and prosperity in 
Brazil. 

As the 2lst century draws near, we'll 
mark the 500th anniversary of Columbus’ 
discovery of the Americas and the arrival of 
Cabral’s Portuguese fleet in Brazil. Spectac- 
ular change characterizes the half millenni- 
um. The New World is becoming integrated 
in ways our forefathers would never have 
dreamed. And our firm collective will can 
help ensure a future filled with cooperation, 
not conflict. 

Brazil knows well the importance of 
united efforts, aligning with the allies in 
both World Wars, its brave expeditionary 
forces playing a key role in World War II. A 
half-century later, Brazil supported the 
United Nations resolutions and sanctions 
against Iraq despite significant economic 
losses to Brazil. And that, Mr. President, 
testifies not just to your vision but to your 
courage; and for this, we thank you, also. 

On behalf of all Americans, I salute the 
shared ideals that unite our nations and the 
lasting friendship between the people of 
the United States and the people of Brazil. 

It is my great pleasure to welcome you to 
the White House. May God bless the Feder- 
ative Republic of Brazil. Welcome, sir. 

President Collor. Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen: relations with the United 
States of America are a priority for Brazil. 
In my inaugural speech, I stated the need 
to eliminate from our relationship the em- 
phasis which, up to then, had been placed 
on contentious trade issues. Such an empha- 
sis used to obscure the true sense of a part- 
nership based on common values, aspira- 
tions, and enterprises. 

This first goal has been achieved. In a 
mutually satisfactory way, Brazil has shown 
its earnestness and willingness to approach 
the issues pending on the bilateral agenda. 
Today, the Brazil-United States agenda is 
clearly positive, and this is only a starting 
point for continuous improvement in our 
relations. 
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Brazil and the United States are the two 
largest democracies on the American conti- 
nent. We place our most profound trust in 
political and economic freedom as the only 
way to achieve the individual and collective 
fulfillment of our citizens. We cannot limit 
ourselves to solving circumstantial prob- 
lems. The advances that we make must be 
founded upon a_ wide-ranging political 
vision and serve to reinforce a strong and 
lasting friendship. 

It is in this spirit that we salute the Initia- 
tive for the Americas. Aside from its very 
important conceptual gains, such as the 
linkage between foreign debt, trade, and 
investment, the Initiative is remarkable, 
above all, because of its vision of the future, 
a future that we must build together. 

Mr. President, let us close the chapter on 
past trade disputes and past debt problems. 
Let us join efforts to expand mutual trade, 
technological cooperation, new credit, and 
investment flows. My idea of a truly stable 
international partnership is based on two 
major assumptions: The first is that is up to 
every country to determine its own destiny 
and to make the necessary sacrifices to 
achieve its national goals. 

The Federalist Papers themselves state 
that: provided there be a free people and 
carefully managed finances, “foreign na- 
tions will be much more disposed to culti- 
vate our friendship than provoke our re- 
sentment.” Brazilian democracy has fol- 
lowed this lesson very closely. Brazil is 
making enormous sacrifices and resolutely 
carrying out its economic modernization 
project. 

We have adopted an adjustment program 
that is comparable only to the most rigorous 
and contemporary world history. In Brazil, 
the state will no longer be a producer of 
goods, but rather a promoter of collective 
well-being. 

The second assumption for a true part- 
nership is a recognition of the interdepend- 
ence that exists among nations, a reality 
which imposes upon all societies and their 
leaders the obligation to ponder the inter- 
national consequences of their actions. 
Brazil is fully aware of this. We know that 
despite our present hardships, our policies 
of liberalizing reform will not succeed with- 
out real cooperation and positive responses 
on the part of the international community 


regarding solutions to such problems as: for- 
eign debt, removal of trade barriers, and 
access to advanced, clean technologies. 

Though we respect the legitimate values 
and interests of all peoples, we must insist 
on cooperation in the crusade we lead to 
achieve harmony between men and nature. 
This is precisely the challenge that stands 
before us as we approach the 1992 United 
Nations Conference on Environment and 
Development to be held in Rio de Janeiro: 
the search for a balance between man’s 
seemingly infinite quest for progress and 
the finite limits of Earth’s resources. 

Mr. President, I look forward to our 
coming talks. I’m certain that our commit- 
ment to democracy and, believe me, my 
personal deep esteem for you will help us 
attain good results. We have before us a 
historic opportunity to create a new part- 
nership between Brazil and the United 
States. Let us grasp it with determination 
and a sense of the future. 

May God help us to elevate our relations 
to the level warranted by the greatness of 
our two countries. Thank you very much. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 10:15 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House, where 
President Collor was accorded full military 
honors. Following the ceremony, the two 
Presidents met in the Oval Office. 


Remarks Prior to Discussions With 
President Fernando Collor de Mello of 
Brazil 


June 18, 1991 


Q. Are you in a talking mood today? 

The President. Out of respect for our 
guest, the only talking I want to do in here 
is not to respond to questions but just to 
repeat what I said out there: how much 
respect I have for President Collor, how 
much I value our personal relationship, but 
even more important, how determined we 
are to work with Brazil for the common 
aims that we—both countries have. And I’m 
just delighted you’re here, sir. 

Barbara and I are looking forward to the 
social end of it, and much more important 
to us is working with you to achieve the 
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goals that you’ve set in a very difficult situa- 
tion. But you’re doing great, and we want 
to help. 

Q. How much of an issue will weapons 
proliferation in the Gulf be, sir? 

The President. You misunderstood what I 
said. I said I wasn’t going to take any ques- 
tions; I just wanted to give a speech. It’s 
two entirely different things. But all issues 
will be discussed. 

Q. If you make your statement, we should 
be allowed to ask questions. 

The President. No, no, wait a minute. 

Q. Can we speak in English? 

The President. Yes, but I don’t take ques- 
tions in here. But I think out of fairness, let 
me just simply say what I said to the second 
wave of press, and that is how delighted I 
am to have my friend, President Collor, 
here in the Oval Office. And so, we’ve been 
looking forward to this visit on two planes: 
one, pure friendship and social side, which 
pales in comparison to the importance of 
working with this President to further our 
common aims, to see how the United States 
can be helpful to the broad reform agenda 
that he has courageously set. The problems 
are big, but we salute him for his tackling of 
those problems, and it’s those things that I 
think are the most important for this visit. 

Q. A policy meeting next year, Mr. Bush, 
in Brazil? 

The President. I'm not taking any ques- 
tions. It wouldn’t be fair to the others; I said 
I wouldn’t take questions here. We normal- 
ly don’t in the Oval Office, so I just can’t, 
but there will be a chance to ask them later 
on, I think. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 10:35 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. A tape 
was not available for verification of the 
content on these remarks. 


Executive Order 12766—European 
Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and European Space 
Agency 

June 18, 1991 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and the laws of 
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the United States of America including the 
International Organizations Immunities Act 
(22 U.S.C. 288), Reorganization Plan No. 4 
of 1965 (5 U.S.C. App.), the European Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development Act, 
as incorporated in section 562 of the For- 
eign Operations, Export Financing, and Re- 
lated Programs Appropriations Act, 1991 
(Public Law 101-513, 104 Stat. 1979, 2034) 
(the “Act’”), and Executive Order No. 
11760, and in order to facilitate U.S. partici- 
pation in the European Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development and the Euro- 
pean Space Agency, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 

Section 1. The European Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, in which the 
United States participates pursuant to the 
Act and the Agreement Establishing the 
European Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment (29 International Legal Materials 
1077 (1990)) (the “Agreement”), is hereby 
designated a public international organiza- 
tion entitled to enjoy the privileges, exemp- 
tions, and immunities conferred by the 
International Organizations Immunities Act. 
This designation is not intended to abridge 
in any respect the privileges and immuni- 
ties which such organization has acquired 
or may acquire by treaty, international 
agreement, or congressional action. This 
designation shall not affect in any way the 
applicability of Chapter VIII of the Agree- 
ment. 

Sec. 2. Executive Order No. 11269, as 
amended, is further amended by deleting 
“and Multilateral Investment Guarantee 
Agency” and inserting in lieu thereof “Mul- 
tilateral Investment Guarantee Agency, and 
European Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment” in sections 2(c), 3(d), and 7, re- 
spectively. 

Sec. 3. Executive Order No. 11760 of Jan- 
uary 11, 1974, is amended by striking out 
“European Space Research Organization” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “European 
Space Agency.” Substituting the European 
Space Agency for the European Space Re- 
search Organization is not intended to 
abridge in any respect privileges, exemp- 
tions, or immunities that the European 
Space Agency may have acquired or may 
acquire by treaty, international agreement, 
or congressional action. 
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Sec. 4. Section 3 of this order shall be 
deemed effective as of November 22, 1983. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
June 18, 1991. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:40 a.m., June 19, 1991) 


Remarks at a White House Briefing for 
Law Enforcement Officials on Crime 
Legislation 

June 18, 1991 


I understand you’ve been here for a 
while, but I’m the last event, you'll be 
happy to know. [Laughter] 

I first want to single out the two gentle- 
men—and I use the term advisedly—sitting 
behind me, our Attorney General, who has 
done such a superb job in standing up for 
the victims of crime and against the crimi- 
nals; and then Governor Bob Martinez, who 
has just taken over as our czar. Why in 
America we call people czars, I don’t know. 
[Laughter] But, nevertheless, if there is one 
that should be termed that, it is he, because 
he has a fantastically important portfolio. 
He has hit the ground running, not just 
domestically, but in working with our for- 
eign friends whose cooperation is absolutely 
essential if we are going to make your work 
and the work of those you support any 
easier. By that, I am talking about law en- 
forcement. 

So, I want to thank you all for coming. I 
promise to be brief. I want to single out not 
just the law enforcement people them- 
selves, but those who represent in one way 
or another the victims of crime. We had a 
little ceremony a while back to salute them, 
to honor them, and all three of us here feel 
compassionately and strongly about that 
question. And we must never forget to 
honor them and to facilitate the caring that 
they deserve from the government and 
from every other quarter. 

I hoped that I might have had a chance 
to see all of you, knowing of your commit- 
ment, a little sooner than now. I had hoped 
that the Congress would have taken up our 


crime bill before now and that we could 
have gathered there for a signing ceremo- 
ny. It may well happen; it must happen. It’s 
right for this country that it happen. And, 
at least, the Senate has consented to begin 
work this week on this issue of vital impor- 
tance to all Americans. 

The people simply don’t understand this. 
We sent a crime bill up 2 years ago, and the 
American people say, what in the world is 
going on? What is taking so long? And I 
know I run the risk of “bashing” the Con- 
gress. But that is not what this is about. It is 
trying to encourage this lethargic system to 
do that which the people want, do that 
what I was elected to try to do. 

So, we'll keep on pushing, but your help 
in this is vitally important. Those of you 
here today represent a promising develop- 
ment in the past two years. More than ever, 
we've seen, I think, a new sense of coopera- 
tion among Federal, State and local law en- 
forcement officials. And the victim groups— 
again, strong cooperation, the neighborhood 
organizations that are essential to this fight, 
strong cooperation—all are saying that the 
time for reform is now. 

This coalition is the front line in our war 
on crime. Frankly, it is tired of felons going 
free on technicalities in sentences that seem 
tough, but are not carried out because the 
defendant is clogging our court system with 
appeal after appeal after appeal. 

As part of this unique coalition, you know 
the kinds of changes in the law you need 
from Congress to really make a difference 
in this fight. That’s what this is all about— 
making a difference. You know that our bill,. 
with its habeas corpus reform, its exclusion- 
ary rule reform, revised death penalty pro- 
cedures, will help you. And in a broader 
sense, it'll help the entire criminal justice 
system. With its provisions regarding racial 
bias, it will ensure fair jury deliberations 
and fair sentencing. 

You know that the so-called racial justice 
act in the Biden bill will, in effect, invali- 
date, regardless of the cause of the sen- 
tence, virtually all State death penalty laws 
and those death penalty sentences that 
have not yet been implemented. You know 
that the exclusionary rule provisions in the 
Biden bill at best codify existing law, and 
that the assault weapon provisions in the 
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bill, by identifying particular weapons, can 
certainly be easily circumvented. 

What is clear is that the Biden bill will 
make our jobs harder. We can have real 
criminal law reform without hollow ges- 
tures. And I know you share my view that 
we need real change—substantive change— 
not some watered down bill that’s passed 
just before we move into an election year— 
a watered down bill that really gives the 
appearance of doing something that doesn’t 
have the effect of getting the job done. The 
Congress needs to hear from you. 

I used to wonder before I got into this job 
how much appeals to Congress really 
meant; whether individuals that are really 
concerned can affect progressive, construc- 
tive change. I’m absolutely convinced that 
you can. So, they need to hear from you. 
They need to learn the importance of in- 
creasing the accountability and the certain- 
ty of punishment in our criminal system. 

That’s why you’re so important to this 
debate. You’re out there, working for all of 
you—many on the streets and the highways, 
many working with officers that are. And 
you know how things really are, and I think 
you know what really needs to be done. So, 
I wanted to thank you for coming over; I 
wanted to thank you for your commitment. 
I expect there are times—because when 
you're working as hard as you do—that you 
wonder if anybody cares. 

I know we do. I know we care a lot. But I 
think much more important than that is, I 
really believe the American people care. 
It’s areas—some that are hurt the most by 
poverty and despair—that will be helped 
the most by this kind of legislation. So we 
care about you, we’re grateful to you, and 
thank you all very, very much for what 
you're doing. And now, P.S., please work 
even harder if that’s possible. Thank you all 
very much. 

Thank you all very, very much for 
coming and for the work you’re doing. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:04 p.m. in 
Room 450 at the Old Executive Office 
Buiiding. In his opening remarks, he re- 
ferred to Attorney General Richard L. 
Thornburgh, and Bob Martinez, Director of 
National Drug Control Policy. 
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Toasts at the State Dinner for President 
Fernando Collor de Mello of Brazil 


June 18, 1991 


President Bush. Mr. President and Mrs. 
Collor and distinguished guests, friends of 
Brazil, it’s a distinct privilege for Barbara 
and me to salute this extraordinary Presi- 
dent, Fernando Collor de Mello. I’m glad 
that Indiana Jones and his wife could join us 
tonight. [Laughter] 

I hear that, yesterday, en route from Bra- 
silia to Washington, the President himself 
piloted the plane and even helped land it. 
I’m glad he didn’t pull a barrel roll over the 
South Lawn. [Laughter] But all our Brazil- 
ian guests are here tonight, so I guess the 
passengers weren’t too much in danger. 
Captain Collor got them here a half-hour 
early, and nobody lost their luggage— 
[laughter|—so things are going very well to 
start off our visit. 

Our two countries were built on the aspi- 
rations of pioneers, immigrants, merchants, 
and workers, hardy people, filled with the 
spirit of enterprise and independence, en- 
thusiasm and ingenuity. And they came to 
the Americas determined to achieve lives of 
freedom and opportunity. And this is our 
heritage, and we will continue to fulfill it. 

The legacy we leave to our future genera- 
tions must be an alliance of democratic in- 
stitutions, free markets, and environmental 
stewardship. President Collor, I salute you, 
sir, for your efforts to invigorate your politi- 
cal system, your firm commitment to free 
people and free markets, your determina- 
tion to raise environmental awareness both 
at home and abroad. 

Our guests deserve to know about your 
trek to Brazil’s scientific outpost in Antarc- 
tica. You moved around at such a pace that 
you almost lost one of your cabinet officers 
in a snowbank—something like speed golf, 
only this was in Antarctica. [Laughter] 

Your service to your nation expresses 
your faith that Brazil will move forward 
and that our nations will continue to be 
loyal friends and allies as we enter the 21st 
century. 

In 1876, as the United States celebrated 
its Centennial, a certain foreign visitor was 
making his own headlines. Clad in a black 
suit and silk cap, your Emperor, Dom 
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Pedro II, sailed into New York’s East River 
as thousands of spectators thronged the 
docks, cheering and saluting. And then he 
did this: he traveled our country on our 
new railroad, over 9,000 miles from Mary- 
land to Wyoming to California to Louisiana, 
causing one newspaper editor to remark 
that: “When he goes home, he will know 
more about the U.S. than two-thirds of the 
Congress.” [Laughter] An exact quote. 

Finally, on July 4th, in Philadelphia, Dom 
Pedro joined President Grant in opening 
our Centennial exhibit. A hymn was written 
especially for our 100th birthday by the 
celebrated Brazilian composer, Antonio 
Carlos Gomes. A tribute to your Emperor 
noted that, “no distinguished stranger ever 
came among us who, at the end of 3 
months, seemed so little of a stranger and 
so much of a friend to the whole American 
people as Dom Pedro II of Brazil.” 


Today, Mr. President, you sir, carry on 
this friendship. Americans are proud to call 
you our friend. And on their behalf, let me 
propose this toast to the lasting friendship 
between the people of the United States 
and the people of Brazil, to the shared 
ideals that unite our nations and to a future 
of freedom, democracy, and prosperity all 
across the Americas. Once again, welcome, 
sir. 


President Collor. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Bush, ladies and gentlemen, on behalf of 
Rosane and myself, I want to thank you for 
your kind words and your hospitality tonight 
and throughout our stay in Washington. 


I remember our first meeting in January 
of last year when I visited as President- 
elect. Even though it was not on the sched- 
ule, you invited us to dine here in a friend- 
ly, informal atmosphere. I am pleased that 
this year’s visit has confirmed that same 
cordiality shown us the night Rosane and I 
had the real surprise dinner at the White 
House. I also met the best-selling author 
that night. [Laughter] Her name is Millie. 
[Laughter] 


Mr. President, whoever visits the United 
States encounters the fundamental values of 
Western civilization. Here are joined for 
the first time in history freedom and well- 
being. The determination with which I 
fight for the democratic development of my 


country is strengthened by the trips I make 
to the United States. 

Brazil is one of the largest countries in 
the world in terms of the size of its area, 
population, and economy. We are a demo- 
cratic, industrialized, and dynamic nation 
on the path of modernity and determined 
to overcome the problems of social inequal- 
ities. We want these facts recognized not to 
increase our status, but to increase our par- 
ticipation in world decisions and in contri- 
butions to mankind. 

Brazil has restored democracy and 
strengthened its choice of a free market 
economy. These are the principles that 
form the foundation for my government’s 
work towards modernizing our country and 
renewing our international relations. 

Respect for human rights, preservation of 
nature, freedom to trade and to invest, the 
unvarying pursuit of peace—these for us 
are not mere rhetorical expressions. They 
are the means we have chosen to rescue 
the millions of Brazilians who still live in 
poverty. 

We are convinced that we have made the 
correct decision, but we are cognizant of 
the sacrifices involved. We do not want to 
share these sacrifices. History shows that 
the progress of any society is determined by 
its own efforts. Our desire to change and 
our willingness to come to grips with the 
costs of that change must be recognized. 

The international community must re- 
spond to these national efforts with immedi- 
ate and effective compensation. The system 
of nations undergoes rapid transformations, 
and significant advancements in political 
strategy must inspire similar daring and cre- 
ativity in cooperation towards social and 
economic development. 

In an interdependent world, peace will 
only be consolidated if there is a joint, bal- 
anced, and corresponsible effort toward the 
task of establishing a fair order between 
men and nations. This is the true destiny of 
democracies. 

Mr. President, Mrs. Bush, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, Brazil and the United States are 
very close to each other. Geographically, 
our continents are joined. Historically, we 
belong to the same generation of independ- 
ent nations. Philosophically, the highest 
value in both our cultures is placed on indi- 
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vidual and group progress and on political 
and economic freedom. We have a long his- 
tory of friendship and cooperation in 
common. But we must do more—much 
more—and we will do it. 

Insofar as the world organizes itself into 
great continental blocs of economic power, 
it is clearly our responsibility to build a 
strong, united region. The partnership 
which we shall create and extend together 
with the other nations of Latin America will 
be fundamental for the future of this hemi- 
sphere. The opportunity, President Bush, is 
before us, within our grasp. Brazil and the 
United States have never traveled opposite 
paths. This is no longer enough. Let us now 
forge better paths together. 

I sincerely hope that our reencounter in- 
augurates a new partnership between the 
people of our two nations. May God guide 
us, President Bush. Thank you. 

And I would like to propose a toast for 
the health, the prosperity of the United 
States of America and its great President, 
Mr. Bush, and Mrs. Bush. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 8:10 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


Exchange With Reporters 
June 19, 1991 


Chief of Staff's Travel 

Q. Mr. President, are you angry at the 
Chief of StaffP 

The President. No. 

Q. The papers said that you’re ready to 
take some action. 

The President. Well, I’ve looked into this 
matter and, given the circumstances, I 
think it was appropriate. We had a lot of 
very important negotiation on legislation. 
We have a very important speech that 
needed fine-tuning. He knew I wasn’t 
happy with that. He made plenty of phone 
calls. You know, I recognize, and I think the 
— does, there’s an appearance prob- 
em. 

But when you look at the facts surround- 
ing this particular trip, this beating that he’s 
taken is unwarranted in my view. And I 
will say it special for reasons I’ve outlined 
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to you. But nobody likes the appearance of 
impropriety. On the other hand, I think 
fairness dictates you ought to look at the 
particular fact about it. And so, that’s my 
view. In fact, I back him up on this—— 

Q. Have you encouraged him to exercise 
more caution on the appearance question? 

The President. 1 think when you have an 
appearance problem, I think all of us would 
agree you want to try to avoid it as much as 
possible, and I think all of us have. But you 
shouldn’t be judged by appearance; you 
ought to be judged by the fact. And so, 
that’s what I’m saying here. And there’s 
plenty of reason that this was done, and it 
doesn’t set a precedent. It doesn’t say any- 
body that has access to a car can go any- 
place anyone wants at any time. The Gov- 
ernor would be the first to say that. 

So, that’s the way I look at it. And I’d say 
it’s special, and I’ve looked at the facts. And 
I feel very comfortable with it—— 

Q. Have you discussed this with him per- 
sonally? 

The President. Of course, I did. We dis- 
cussed it 

Q. Do you think he’s being victimized? 

The President. Well, can I rephrase your 
question? 

Q. Okay. 

The President. Do I think there’s a piling 
on—— 

Q. Do you think he’s being targeted? 

The President. Do you think there’s a 
piling-on syndrome out there? Yes, I do. 
And you can interpret that one any way 
you want to. 

Q. You got anyone in mind? [Laughter] 

The President. So far, the UPI is clean as 
what they call a hound’s tooth—{laughter]. 
Don’t ask me about—— 

Q. Those are the most deadly words in 
history. [Laughter] You’re a thousand per- 
cent behind him, aren’t you? [Laughter] 

Q. Is the Governor’s job safe, sir? 

The President. Yes. And he’s doing a first- 
class job, and I think the people around this 
table would attest to that. We’ve done well. 
We've got a good domestic agenda. And I 
think the American people are beginning to 
understand it. 

The problem is, to get that message out, 
you’ve got to beat down a bad domestic 
agenda first because we don’t have the 
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proper numbers. And so, we’ve got a good 
program. And as soon as you all leave, 
which I know will be very soon, we will 
have a chance to discuss—{/aughter|—that’s 
one of the things we’re going to discuss 
today is where we stand on some of this 
important legislation. 

I don’t think I need to tell you all again I 
want a civil rights bill, and I don’t want a 
quota bill. I think the American people 
want a civil rights bill, and they don’t want 
a quota bill. And that’s one of the things 
that John Sununu and Boyden and others 
around here are working closely with the 
Congress on. The transportation bill—we’ve 
got a lot of things to discuss—the crime bill. 
We’ve got a good domestic agenda. 

And why some people don’t understand 
that, I don’t know. I can understand the 
Democrats not understanding it because, 
very candidly, they’ve got a different do- 
mestic agenda. It happens to be a bad do- 
mestic agenda, but, nevertheless, it seems 
to dominate. We’re asked to sing from their 
music, and I’m not going to do that. We 
haven’t in the past, and we’re not going to 
do it now. 

So, there’s a lot going on, and I say that 
John Sununu’s been right in the heart of a 
lot of this serious negotiation in attempting 
to get things done, and I’m very grateful to 
him for that. 

Civil Rights Legislation 

Q. Do you like the Danforth compromise, 
sir, on civil rights? 

The President. Well, we’ve got some res- 
ervations, but I like the fact he’s trying, and 
I like the fact other Senators are working 
with him, because Republicans want a civil 
rights bill that eliminates, as best a bill can, 
discrimination in the workplace. I will 
repeat: They don’t want a quota bill. And I, 
frankly, resent it when some of my political 
opponents up there—or put it this way, our 
political opponents up there charge me, or 
charge Members of Congress who agree 
with me as having some kind of a political 
agenda here. 

I sent this bill up 2 years ago, or maybe 
year ago. Certainly when the winning polit- 
ical—the 92 political connotations. And so, 
I wish people would interpret things that 
way, because that’s the way the facts are. 
But I haven’t seen much defense of that, 


and I haven’t seen much advocacy of our 
bill. I haven’t seen anything that says what’s 
wrong with our legislation. 

You know what my deal would be to 
these people? Look, if you really want an 
antidiscrimination civil rights bill and you’re 
not happy with the President’s, try it. Take 
four steps forward. You might not get all 
five you want; take four and see if it doesn’t 
help eliminate discrimination in the work- 
place. But don’t inflict the American people 
with something that inevitably, in the opin- 
ion of the Attorney General, our own coun- 
sel, and many of the staff people on the Hill 
lead to quotas. And that’s what the issue is. 
And I get very hot-under-the-collar when 
we get accused as a party or as an adminis- 
tration that doesn’t care about the civil 
rights aspects of all of this. 

So, I'm going to keep talking about it and 
keep trying to be rational and keep trying 
to work with Congress constructively; we’ve 
got to do that to get a decent bill passed. 
But I am not going to sign a bad bill. 

Well, that’s just one. We’ve got a lot of 
other issues that—I don’t know how I got 
off on this diatribe here, because—— 

Q. You don’t think you're being political? 

The President. No. 1 will be when the 
time comes. 

Q. Not at all? 

The President. Well, yes. I was out at a 
fundraiser and then I loved it. I was very 
political. But we’re moving into that season. 
But do you think anytime people criticize 
the President that they’re being political? 
Do you think anytime they accuse me of 
not having a domestic agenda up there? Do 
you think anytime they go off down to 
some salon retreat down here in Virginia 
and come out with diatribes against me that 
that’s political? Sure it is, Helen [Helen 
Thomas, United Press International]. We’re 
all grownup. But we know how it works. 
But we’ve tried to approach legislation— 
sometimes to the distress of some—in a 
very nonpartisan way. Because that’s the 
only way I can get something done for this 
country. But I’m not going to yield on fun- 
damental principle, and that is not political. 
That’s something I believe. 

But sure we're moving into a political 
season. I’m hearing all kinds of weird voices 
out of the past coming out criticizing on the 
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other side—not our side, of course, we don’t 
do that kind of stuff. 

Q. Well, it’s a two-way street, isn’t itP And 
you'll put a label on every time when it 
isn’t political? 

The President. Well, yes, label this as a 
nonpolitical conversation this morning, but 
you'll know. [Laughter] It’s like Potter 
Stewart on pornography, you'll know it 
when you see it. [Laughter] 

Q. That’s the quote. 

The President. Now, would you all kindly 
fold the—hooks? [Laughter] It’s been a joy. 
Now, get the—{/aughter]. 

Q. We’ve got to go to work. [Laughter] 

The President. Does this count as a press 
conference? 

Q. No. 

Q. No. 

Q. Pretty close. [Laughter] 

The President. Marlin? [Laughter] 

Q. Pretty close, Marlin. 

Q. We were told the President wasn’t 
going to talk at all. [Laughter] 


Note: The exchange began at 10:03 a.m. in 
the Cabinet Room at the White House, prior 
to a meeting with the Republican congres- 
sional leadership. The following persons 
were referred to: John H. Sununu, Chief of 
Staff to the President; C. Boyden Gray, 
Counsel to the President; Senator John C. 
Danforth; and Marlin Fitzwater, Press Sec- 
retary to the President. 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the Presidential Scholars Awards 
June 19, 1991 


Welcome. Good to see all of you. Wel- 
come. Well, please be seated. It’s a delight 
to have you all here at the White House. 
May I salute the Chairman, my old friend, 
John Engler, who also doubles as the Gover- 
nor from Michigan—an awesome assign- 
ment, but has found time like all of our 
committee to give to this worthwhile pro- 
gram, and I’m very grateful to you, John. 
And then, of course, on my right here, Sec- 
retary Lamar Alexander, our new Secretary 
of Education, a former Governor who’s 
really bringing a new drive and a new focus 
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on our program, America 2000, which I 
think has a real shot now at revolutionizing 
education in this country. And we need it. 
We need to start from scratch and take a 
new look. So, I salute both of them. 

I particularly want to thank the members 
of the Commission and the corporate spon- 
sors, and all of you, thank you for coming. 
Welcome to the White House, and to an 
event that bestows the highest scholastic 
honor that a President can bestow. 

First, I want to say that there’s absolutely 
no rule here that says that the person 
giving the speech has to be as smart as the 
students receiving the scholarships. [Laugh- 
ter] Thank heavens. [Laughter] 

Which reminds me of what George Burns 
once said: “Smartness runs in my family. 
When I went to school I was so smart my 
teacher was in my class for 5 years.” 
[Laughter] Well, even at 95—and he was 
here the other day—George Burns would 
salute this program—the Presidential Schol- 
arship Program, now 27 years old. And 
today, I would like to discuss briefly how 
education can—and must—help prepare 
America’s children to serve the Nation and 
the world. 

Let me begin by asking you to look at 
yourselves and say, what do you see? You 
see some of our best and brightest young 
people. You see living educational success 
stories. You see our hope for an exciting 
and rich future. 

You come from every sort of background, 
every race and creed. You live in all 50 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, and in other lands. But as Americans, 
you revere learning, achievement, and the 
hope that both create. 

California’s Marisa DeSalles realizes all of 
that. And she expects to be the first woman 
in her—where is she? Now, we've got to 
salute some of these folks, if I’m going to be 
talking about you. Okay. She expects to be 
the first woman in her family to earn an 
undergraduate degree. And so does Jona- 
than Sievers. No, no? Okay, the guy didn’t 
make it. Well Ill talk about him anyway. 
There he is. Good. Good. 

He was born in Kwajalein in the Marshall 
Islands, and he is the third sibling in his 
family commended as a Presidential schol- 
ar—and that is really remarkable. And he 
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knows who to thank. He thanks his par- 
ents—and let me just say how he phrased 
it—for “making me practice and for leaving 
the fish alone.” [Laughter] You have to be 
from Kwajalein, like I was once, to under- 
stand this inside joke. [Laughter] Then, 
there’s another, Kai Ng of Illinois. Kai, 
where are you? Right there. Coming here 
from Hong Kong in 1974, she learned Eng- 
lish from her sister and “Sesame Street”. 
She can tell you how you can do it. That’s 
the same place I’m trying to learn how to 
run a computer. [Laughter] 

Now, education traditionally has served as 
the ladder that enables individual Ameri- 
cans to reach beyond the clouds. And every 
time someone succeeds in going further— 
higher—we all reap initiatives. And we all 
reap the benefits. 

Aimee Crago, a Presidential scholar from 
Louisiana—she’s here with us. Aimee, now, 
we don’t want to embarrass you, but stand 
up. And if you don’t mind my quoting you, 
“I think that in order to be the person one 
wants to be, one needs to have a knowledge 
of all the people one could be, and educa- 
tion provides this knowledge.” 

It’s become something of a cliche to say 


that knowledge is power, but it really is. 


And knowledge, imagination, ambition: 
these form the pillars of our future. Educa- 
tion can help us keep our competitive edge 
and imaginative fires—here and abroad. It 
gives us the means to raise our standards— 
the standards of living to improve the qual- 
ity of our lives. It can lead us into a new 
golden age of information, understanding, 
and technology. 

America has no natural resource more 
precious than its intellectual resources. And 
that’s why recently I announced this pro- 
gram I referred to earlier, called America 
2000. It’s an education strategy. It is 
really—look at the details—it’s a pioneering 
crusade to make and keep American educa- 
tion number one. 

For today’s students, we must make exist- 
ing schools not only better, but more ac- 
countable. For tomorrow’s students, the 
next generation, we must create a new gen- 
eration of American schools. And for all of 
us—for the adults who think our school days 
are over—we’ve got to become a nation of 
students, recognizing that learning is a life- 
long process. Finally, outside our schools, 


we must make our communities places 
where learning can occur. 

Our education strategy realizes that edu- 
cation can help us practically. For over 200 
years, America’s genius has created innova- 
tions like the wireless, the Model T, and 
integrated circuits. I’m reminded of the 
man who was asked what he would take if 
his house was on fire and he could only 
remove one thing. He answered, “I would 
take the fire.” American scholarship works. 
[Laughter] 

Yet education must also shape us morally, 
providing the grounding ideas and values 
crucial to democracy. I have said—and I 
really believe this—that in America, the 
definition of a successful life must include 
serving others. But you cannot serve if you 
can’t think. You cannot serve if you can’t 
separate good from bad, true from false, 
practical from dreamy. 

Just as many have labored to share their 
knowledge with you—parents and teachers 
and administrators and friends—you must 
follow suit. Give of yourselves: as a tutor in 
a prison, at a local school, in a homeless 
center. You will share something far more 
profound than little scraps of information. 
You will share a way of looking at the world 
and, in the process, of looking at yourself. 

So, this may be hard to put in focus, but 
you are today’s trailblazers and leaders. 
What you learn today and in years to come 
will help us make the 21st century the next 
American century. It won’t be easy. I recall 
once, marvelous story, of a professor who 
left Yale just before I got there. He was 
marking an examination paper shortly 
before Christmas—and for those of my gen- 
eration, I’m talking about William Lyon 
Phelps—and the noted scholar that he was, 
came across a note. The note read: “God 
only knows the answer to this question. 
Merry Christmas.” The guy handed his 
paper in like that. Phelps returned the 
paper with an annotation: “God gets an A. 
You get an F. Happy New Year.” [Laugh- 
ter] True story. 

I guess what I’m saying is, you can’t bluff 
your way through the future. And you have 
to face it squarely and take it on. And you 
will encounter obstacles, but you will over- 
come them. And you will conquer through 
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resilience, through scholarship and, above 
all, the example of your lives. 

And as you do, think of those in this pro- 
gram again who deserve our thanks. Our 
Governor here, Governor John Engler, who 
is Chairman of this White House Commis- 
sion. Think of the Commission sponsors who 
enable you to do this. And let me salute the 
Commission members who choose 141 hon- 
orees from among all of America’s high 
school seniors. 

But also remember the teachers who in- 
spired you, the friends or adults who coun- 
seled you, supported you, gave you the con- 
fidence to achieve great things. Kathryn 
Cunningham, a scholar from Vermont, has 
said, “I thank my parents for their advice 
that achievements mean nothing if they 
don’t help anyone else.” All your parents 
ought to be proud. While this is your day, I 
kind of think it’s also theirs. 

And to every Presidential scholar, my 
heartfelt congratulations. And in closing, a 
challenge: Let us not only move mankind 
into the future, let us better it, ennoble it. 
Make the best of the special blessings be- 
stowed upon you. God bless you all and 
your wonderful families. And may God bless 


the United States of America. Thank you, 
and congratulations to all of you. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:35 p.m. on 
the South Lawn at the White House. 


Remarks by President Bush and 
President Collor of Brazil on Signing an 
Enterprise for the Americas Initiative 
Multilateral Trade Agreement 


June 19, 1991 


President Bush. Well, first, let me wel- 
come everybody here—a most distinguished 
guest list from all across our treasured 
hemisphere, and we’re delighted to have 
you here. Of course, I want to single out 
our guest of honor, who’s been here for 
what the United States feels has been a ter- 
ribly important visit, President Collor of 
Brazil. I want to salute Foreign Minister Di 
Tella; Foreign Minister Rezek; Foreign Min- 
ister Frutos; Foreign Minister Gros; and the 
Secretary General of the OAS, our distin- 
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guished friend Baena Soares; and Secretary 
Brady and Secretary Mosbacher. Of course, 
Carla Hills here at the table for the United 
States, and so many distinguished Ambassa- 
dors. We’re delighted to have you here. 

This is an occasion to be proud of. We 
want to refer to this, and will refer to this, 
as the Rose Garden Agreement. For those 
who are new here, this is a very special 
place, this Rose Garden. Many historic 
events have happened here; many current 
events take place here. But we view this 
agreement as one of significance, and I 
would refer to this as the Rose Garden 
Agreement. It represents the culmination of 
a great deal of negotiating work. It repre- 
sents a new departure for our trade and 
investment relations with Argentina, Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay. 

And more importantly, this agreement 
demonstrates how a new cooperative spirit 
is at work in our hemisphere. Almost exact- 
ly a year ago, I set forth some ideas on how 
the United States and the other countries of 
this hemisphere could address issues of 
trade, investment, and debt. And one of the 
ideas advanced was the negotiation of bilat- 
eral trade and investment framework 
agreements as a way to move us along the 
road to our ultimate destination. Free trade 
area—this is the way we see it—a free trade 
area stretching from Alaska in the north to 
Tierra del Fuego in the south. A major new 
free trade area. 

The four countries represented here 
came back and they told us they had some 
innovative ideas, and they came back with 
a very imaginative proposal. Instead of 
doing a bilateral framework agreement, 
why not do a framework agreement with a 
number of countries? And we _ thought 
about it. The logic was compelling. And in 
the marketplace of ideas, good ones ad- 
vance, and this was a very good one. 

In keeping with that spirit and the pur- 
pose of the EAI—the Enterprise for the 
Americas Initiatives—we were delighted, in 
keeping with that spirit, to join with a 
group of hemispheric countries that are 
working together to break down barriers to 
trade among themselves. And we’ve spent 
the last several months working with you all 
to make this a reality. And I want to con- 
gratulate, with pride, our negotiator, Carla 
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Hills, for her work and that of her team. On 
behalf of the United States, I can proudly 
say I hope you found them cooperative, but 
I’m proud of the negotiations that were un- 
dertaken and concluded. And I want to 
thank each Foreign Minister for the work 
that you have done to make this signing 
today possible. 

We all know, however, that agreeing on 
the words and then putting them down on 
paper is only the first step. The most impor- 
tant part of any agreement is its implemen- 
tation. I want to assure you that we are 
committed to making this agreement work 
in practice. And as I made clear when I 
proposed the Enterprise for the Americas 
Initiative, our goal is to help bring more 
trade and growth, more jobs and greater 
prosperity to this, our shared and treasured 
hemisphere. 

I don’t intend for the Enterprise for the 
Americas to be just a slogan. We can’t 
afford here in the United States to have one 
more slogan and then have the policy itself 
not be followed through on—have the 
policy fail. And so, we want it to mean real 
progress in this hemisphere. And you have 
my commitment to bring this agreement 
the same spirit of cooperation—bring to it 
the same spirit of cooperation and innova- 
tion that produced it in the first place. 

So, I wanted to thank you. I wanted to 
simply say from the standpoint of the 
United States of America: we know it is in 
our interest. I am convinced it is in the 
interest of all the signatories to this agree- 
ment—this Rose Garden Agreement. And I 
believe also there’s a good message for 
others in this hemisphere. 

So, thank you to everybody that worked 
so hard on it. And again Mr. President, I 
just can’t tell you how pleased we are to 
have you. And you get the final word. 

President Collor. Mr. President, Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, Ambassadors, ladies and 
gentlemen, for the first time since our 
countries took their places in the concert of 
nations, we four and President Bush and 
the United States of America are meeting 
to inscribe our common aspirations for 
peace, justice, and development in a formal 
agreement which translates the will of our 
peoples and governments. 

May this moment be remembered as an 
historical milestone which foreshadows a 


brighter and better future for generations 
to come. May this Rose Garden Agreement 
flower as a source of inspiration for all of us, 
people and governments, rich and poor, as 
a token of faith in our future—a common 
future, but a better future on a planet 
where we can raise our children in peace 
and harmony and social justice with trust in 
our neighbors and no fear for our environ- 
ment. 

May God guide us. And thank you very 
much, President George Bush. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:04 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Foreign Minister 
Guido Di Tella of Argentina; Foreign Min- 
ister Francisco Rezek of Brazil; Foreign 
Minister Alexis Frutos Vaesken of Paraguay; 
Foreign Minister Hector Gros Espiell of 
Uruguay; Secretary of the Treasury Nicholas 
F. Brady; Secretary of Commerce Robert 
Mosbacher; and United States Trade Repre- 
sentative Carla Hills. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Establishment of the Council on 
Trade and Investment 


June 19, 199i 


The United States today signed a frame- 
work agreement with Argentina, Brazil, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay establishing a Coun- 
cil on Trade and Investment. The Presi- 
dent, accompanied by Brazilian President 
Fernando Collor, participated in the Rose 
Garden ceremony. United States Trade 
Representative Carla A. Hills signed for the 
United States. The other signatories were 
Argentine Foreign Minister Guido Di Tella, 
Brazilian Foreign Minister Francisco Rezek, 
Paraguayan Foreign Minister Alexis Frutos 
Vaesken, and Uruguayan Foreign Minister 
Hector Gros Espiell. 

The framework agreement is the first 
signed with a regional group since the 
President announced the Enterprise for the 
Americas Initiative (EAI) on June 27, 1990. 
The United States has signed bilateral 
framework agreements with eight other 
countries of this hemisphere under the EAI. 
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The objectives of this Council, established 
by this framework agreement, are to moni- 
tor trade and investment relations, identify 
opportunities for expanding trade and in- 
vestment through liberalization and other 
appropriate means, and negotiate imple- 
menting agreements. It will also seek to 
consult on specific trade and investment 
matters of interest to both parties and iden- 
tify and work to remove impediments to 
trade and investment flows. Under the 
agreement, the five countries agreed to 
seek the cooperation of the private sector in 
matters related to the work of the Council. 

In his remarks during the signing cere- 
mony, the President praised the accord, 
noting that the proposal for a multilateral 
agreement had come from the four Latin 
American countries. He reaffirmed that the 
U.S. goal is for a hemispheric free trade 
area stretching from Alaska in the north to 
Tierra del Fuego in the south, and prom- 
ised that the United States would imple- 
ment this agreement with the same spirit of 
cooperation and innovation that produced it 
in the first place. 

At President Collor’s suggestion, the par- 
ties have agreed to refer to this agreement 
as the Rose Garden Agreement. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
Former Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher of the United Kingdom 


June 20, 1991 


The President. | don’t think we’re having 
a press conference, but I want to just take 
this opportunity to say how much General 
Scowcroft and I have enjoyed a visit with 
the former Prime Minister. Over an hour, 
she shared with us her views on the Soviet 
Union, having returned from a very inter- 
esting and very constructive trip not so long 
ago. We are anticipating a meeting today of 
Mr. Yeltsin, and this debrief or my picking 
her brains, as I did, is extraordinarily help- 
ful in that context, as in many other con- 
texts. 

But, Margaret, I just want to thank you 
for popping in, and you are welcome at any 
time. 
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Mrs. Thatcher. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President, I’ve enjoyed it enormously. 
They’re historic days; democracy has come 
to the Soviet Union. It now has to be 
backed up by full economic reform, with 
everyone pulling together. Thank you very 
much. Thank you so much. 


Note: The President spoke at 8:10 a.m. on 
the South Lawn at the White House. 


Remarks Following Discussions With 
Mangosuthu Gatsha Buthelezi, Chief 
Minister of South Africa’s KwaZulu 
Homeland and Leader of the Inkatha 
Freedom Party 


June 20, 1991 


The President. Let me just say that we’ve 
had a very engaging and interesting meet- 
ing with the Chief Minister Buthelezi. He 
and I were reminiscing, and I think this is 
my fifth meeting at least with him over the 
last few years. And I’ve found this one per- 
haps the most constructive in terms of get- 
ting up-to-date from him on developments 
in South Africa. 

We talked about the sanctions question. 
We talked about a wide array of other ques- 
tions, including the state of play in negotia- 
tions. And we have a very good feeling 
now. He agrees with us that dramatic 
progress has been made—or we agree with 
him on that. We both agree that more 
progress must be made. 

I told him of our policy. Our law is very 
clear that when five conditions are met, we 
will lift sanctions. And I don’t want to put 
words in his mouth, but I believe the Chief 
Minister feels this would be the construc- 
tive approach to take in terms of jobs and 
investment and many other things. 

So, we once again have had a very good, 
productive meeting where we agree on 
perhaps the most important questions 
facing relations between this country and 
South Africa. 

Chief Minister, it’s been a joy to have you 
here once again, sir. 

The Chief Minister. Thank you, Mr. 
President. Good afternoon, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. I just want to say that I’m very 
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honored, indeed, to be here. And I’m 
pleased to have once again, as the President 
said, the opportunity to meet with the 
President. We had positive and fruitful dis- 
cussions about the future of South Africa. 

We in the Inkatha Freedom Party and 
the majority, I think, of all South Africans, 
share the fundamental values upon which 
this great democracy is based—individual 
liberty, human dignity, and a just society 
based on just laws. 

This meeting comes at an auspicious 
moment as legislated apartheid has been 
scrapped. And South Africa now faces the 
great challenge of ensuring a peaceful tran- 
sition to a multiparty democracy. 

As you are witnessing around the world, 
transitions to democracy are the most deli- 
cate time in the life of nations. And those 
such transitions are happening at an un- 
precedented pace, from Eastern Europe to 
Africa. None, in fact, are assured of success 
without careful preparation of democratic 
structures and democratic ethos in this soci- 
ety. 

This delicate task cannot be accomplished 
on the base of one or two parties alone. 


They cannot just be bipolar, especially in 
complex societies such as that of ours in 
South Africa. Authentic democracies have 
numerous voices and numerous visions, all 
of which must be heard. We look forward 


to engaging other parties in political 
debate, but stress that this engagement 
must take place in the political arena, not in 
the streets. Ours must be a politics of nego- 
tiation, not a politics of coercion. 

We abhor the violence which has contin- 
ued to wreck our land because there is no 
place in the fashioning of democracy and it 
must be rejected unequivocally by all par- 
ties. Intimidation and arms struggle must be 
rejected in favor of dialog and consensus. A 
free and democratic South Africa will face 
many challenges as it strives to overcome 
the half-century lost to the evil of apart- 
heid. 

Half of our population, ladies and gentle- 
men, is under the age of 15. They will need 
education, they will need jobs, they will 
need health care, and the basic tools of life 
if there is to be the growth and stability 
democracy requires. There must be a redis- 
tribution of wealth brought about by the 
redistribution of opportunity. This means 


the creation of jobs and the encouragement 
of investment. 

Africa is a desperately poor continent 
which is only now beginning to join the 
movement toward multipartyism, markets 
and growth. South Africa’s potential to play 
a supportive role in Africa can only be real- 
ized once our own future is secured. 

The wide world—worldwide, rather— 
trend towards freedom is our inspiration, 
and the role of the United States has played 
in this is a very great one and a very impor- 
tant one. We now ask that the United States 
help us to craft a new democracy in the 
same generous and evenhanded spirit it has 
displayed elsewhere, and that you continue 
to stand by our people as we strive to re- 
build our nation. 

We have struggled and many have died 
to overcome apartheid so that our children 
may live free in the country of our forefa- 
thers, and that they may learn to love 
peace and protect the fruit of our efforts— 
liberty. I thank you, Mr. President. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:17 p.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House. Prior 
to his remarks, the President and the Chief 
Minister met privately in the Oval Office 
and with US. and Inkatha officials in the 
Cabinet Room, and then attended a lunch- 
eon in the Old Family Dining Room. 


Remarks and an Exchange With 
Reporters Prior to Discussions With 
President Boris Yeltsin of the Republic 
of Russia 


June 20, 1991 


President Bush. Well, 'm very pleased to 
welcome to the White House the newly- 
elected President of the Russian Republic, 
Boris Yeltsin. And I want to publicly con- 
gratulate President Yeltsin on a truly histor- 
ic victory in this election last week which 
made him the first democratically-elected 
leader in the long and rich 1,000-year histo- 
ry of Russia. And to put it in American 
terms: he won by a landslide. 

We will be interested in his views on the 
critical issues confronting the U.S.S.R. and 
its place in the world, the attempt that 
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we're following from afar to forge a new 
union treaty, this historic effort to transform 
the Soviet economy, the imperative of free- 
dom for the Baltic peoples, and of course, 
continued good relations with the United 
States and the West. 

We have been heartened and encouraged 
by President Yeltsin’s commitment to 
democratic values and free-market princi- 
ples, and we look forward to working with 
him. But at the same time—I want to be 
very clear about this—the United States will 
continue to maintain the closest possible of- 
ficial relationship with the Soviet Govern- 
ment of President Gorbachev. Indeed, in 
just the few minutes we’ve had inside, 
President Yeltsin has told me that he and 
President Gorbachev are in very close con- 
tact and working cooperatively together to 
achieve these ends. 

He knows that I have great respect for 
President Gorbachev, as I do for him. And 
we have an excellent relationship, and our 
ability to work together has produced, I 
think, enormous benefits for both of our 
countries and it served the cause of world 
peace and stability in the world. 

So, let’s not forget that it was President 
Gorbachev’s courageous policies of glasnost 
and perestroika that were the pivotal factors 
enabling us to end the cold war and make 
Europe whole and free. So, in this new 
world in which the United States works 
with the new Soviet Union, we want and 
intend to have good relations with the 
Soviet Government and certainly the Re- 
public Governments. And certainly, obvi- 
ously, with this dramatic election, that in- 
cludes Russia, the largest of them all. 

We're very pleased to have the good for- 
tune to work with such impressive men as 
President Gorbachev and President Yeltsin. 
And again, sir, welcome to the United 
States. You’ve made a tremendous impres- 
sion here already, not simply in the Con- 
gress and at the White House, but with the 
people along the Mall out here. And that’s 
what democracy is all about. 

So, I really am looking forward to ex- 
changing views on these questions and any 
other questions that are on your agenda. 
Welcome to the White House. 

All yours, sir. 

President Yeltsin. 1 thank you for the 
warm words addressed to my homeland, to 
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Russia, to President Gorbachev and to me. I 
thank you for receiving me here in the 
White House and for this invitation to ex- 
change views on the present-day situation 
in Russia, in my country, and also about the 
future which we are eager to build. 

The popular elections for the President of 
Russia, which was the choice of the majority 
of the people of Russia, was indeed the 
choice in favor of democracy and the pro- 
found economic and social reform. 

We are also believers in freedom for the 
peoples of the Baltic countries who should 
not be chained, because one cannot build a 
union with chains. 

I want to assure you, Mr. President, and 
through you, the people of the United 
States, that all the positive things that have 
been attained and achieved by President 
Nixon, by you personally, by President Gor- 
bachev in the field of security and coopera- 
tion in reducing the global military confron- 
tation is a major achievement of us all. And 
I shall seek to develop this achievement to- 
gether with President Gorbachev. 

Indeed, we still have forces back at home 
which want to go back to the times of stag- 
nation. But I can, with all the responsibility, 
assure you that this will not happen. Russia, 
which accounts for 70 percent of the gross 
national product of the Soviet Union, is 
firmly and irrevocably committed to de- 
mocracy. And it will not allow any rever- 
sion of the course of history. 

Once again, Mr. President, I thank you 
for this invitation and I hope that we shall 
have a success in our discussions. I thank 
you. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

Q. Mr. President—— 

President Bush. We can’t take any ques- 
tions. Maybe—should we each take one? 

Q. Earlier today, President Yeltsin said 
that he thought all Soviet foreign aid should 
be stopped, that charity begins at home. He 
included Cuba in this. I assume you would 
approve of such remarks. 

President Bush. Id say the matter of for- 
eign aid is a matter for the Soviet Union to 
determine. They know that we’ve had dif- 
ferences on Cuba, and it wouldn’t hurt my 
feelings a bit if they cut off all foreign aid to 
Cuba, if that’s the question. 
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President Yeltsin. It is my understanding 
that this question is also addressed to me. I 
have said that the Supreme Soviet of the 
Russian Federation has enacted a law under 
which all extenuous systems of all countries 
and all regimes is terminated. All without 
exception. And I am stressing that point. 
We only have 180 million rubles to disburse 
for Afghanistan. But we have warned the 
people that as of July 1, assistance will be 
terminated. We shall have to trade with 
them. 

Afghanistan has tobacco, fruit, and vege- 
tables and they can trade with us. More so, 
they are very good merchants. We want to 
maintain commercial relations with all the 
countries, not just give us help and assist- 
ance, because I do believe that charity 
begins at home. And in my country two out 
of every five persons live below the poverty 
line. 

President Bush. May I have the last 
word? See, I’ve learned something here. If I 
had had that answer inside before I gave 
my answer I might have had a more knowl- 
edgeable answer. 

So, now we’re going to go in and do some 


work in here. And I learned something with 
great interest here about the laws as al- 
ready passed in the Soviet Union. And I 
salute them. That’s their decision. And it’s 
not the United States role to fine-tune how 
the Soviet Union or Russia or anybody else 
deal with other countries. That’s their busi- 


ness. And I’m very interested in that 
answer. And now we're going to go in and 
learn some more. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 3:23 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Remarks to the American Association of 
State Highway and Transportation 
Officials 


June 21, 1991 


Thank you. Let me salute Secretary Skin- 
ner. I'll tell you, he is doing a superb job 
out there. And I heard about a half an hour 
of his remarks there—{laughter|—and I 
thought he did a great job warming up the 
crowd. We don’t need it here, but he gave 


my speech. But look, we all know that Sam 
is committed, doing a first-class job, over- 
coming obstacles along the way and making 
great progress on this subject that’s of such 
concern to all of us here. 

Let me _ salute also Hal Rives, the 
AASHTO president, and thank him and all 
of you for being with us today. Behind me 
we've got the flags of all the States, and we 
stuck them out here for a reason, just as you 
and the Secretary are here for a reason, and 
that is to symbolize our commitment to a 
new partnership in creating a truly national 
highway system. 

You all understand the importance of mo- 
bility in our society. Our economic growth, 
our international competitiveness, even our 
cultural vitality, all depend on the transpor- 
tation lifelines that span this nation, that let 
people get to work, get home, to entertain- 
ment, to family, and friends. 

We’re the most mobile society in history, 
economically and, of course, I’d say literally 
as well, given our size. This century, we’ve 
developed the world’s most advanced trans- 
portation system. We’ve done it through 
strong commitment; we’ve done it through 
substantial investment. We’ve tried to har- 
ness the power of market forces, and we’re 
going to continue to do that. But we also 
believe in solid partnerships between the 
private sector and government at all levels. 

No transportation partnership has en- 
dured so long or accomplished as much as 
the one between the Federal Government 
and AASHTO. Our organizations have 
worked together, I’m told, for 75 years now. 
We've helped turn a sprawling land knitted 
together by dusty back roads into a nation 
linked together by high-performance roads 
and highways. Those corridors have re- 
shaped our nation and made it possible for 
all of us to take mobility for granted. 

When Ike—when President Eisenhower 
first proposed a major national highway net- 
work back in °56, he laid the groundwork 
for unprecedented movement, unprece- 
dented access all across America: to prod- 
ucts, to services, and obviously in the proc- 
ess, to prosperity. 

Now, as the whole world seems to shrink 
while the competitive pace quickens, we 
must make certain American business has 
the mobility to compete and get its goods to 
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market. That’s why our surface transporta- 
tion proposal calls for significant investment 
in the future. We propose, as Sam men- 
tioned, increasing Federal highway spend- 
ing by 39 percent over the next 5 years. 
The interstate system has mapped out our 
economic prosperity by ensuring our com- 
petitiveness and productivity. 

We're committed to building stronger 
partnerships at every level. We favor giving 
new flexibility to the States. Let them 
decide how to address local needs. Our bill 
provides innovative features to encourage 
private investment in our transportation in- 
frastructure. 

We seek legislation for greater invest- 
ment at the Federal level for our overall 
highway system to meet an important na- 
tional need. We asked for a higher State 
matching share for local roads outside the 
national highway system because we be- 
lieve Federal funds should stay focused on 
national needs. 

We believe our nation is best served by 
providing greater flexibility—greater ac- 
countability—at the State and local level. A 
higher State match on roads that are critical 
to national interests will increase the total 
infrastructure investment. It will help us 
build better, more efficient transportation 
networks. 

And I’m very pleased the Senate included 
a national highway system in its version of 
the Surface Transportation Reauthorization 
Act. The Senate’s bill has some good fea- 
tures to it; increased flexibility was one that 
we put forward originally. We need to 
loosen the Federal strings on the States 
highway programs. 

But at times, the stretch between Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and the Capitol Building 
and the White House seems like the longest 
street in America—the journey from here 
up there. You wouldn’t believe how much 
bills change from the time they leave the 
White House until the Congress finishes 
with them. And we know we’re right all the 
time, you know. [Laughter] So, that’s cer- 
tainly the case with the Senate version of 
this bill that Sam has had such a hand in 
crafting and trying to get enacted. 

The Senate bill doesn’t focus Federal 
funds sufficiently on national needs. It 
allows for no differential match between 
the national highway system and other pro- 
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grams. And it shortchanges the national 
highway system. It calls for excessive Feder- 
al spending, putting at risk other important 
Federal programs, including programs that 
you all care about. Aviation safety and mod- 
ernization would be ones that come to 
mind, as well as education, health care, 
fighting the war on drugs—all these other 
national priorities. The Senate version 
doesn’t lower matching ratios or eliminate 
operating subsidies for local transit systems. 
And finally, the Senate bill directs how Fed- 
eral money will be distributed within States, 
tying the hands of State officials. State 
transportation officials, in our view, have 
the vision, the experience, and yes, the or- 
ganizations to ensure that our highway 
funds are spent wisely. 

As you all know, I challenged the Con- 
gress to pass a comprehensive crime bill 
and a transportation bill in 100 days, by 
June 14th. And while the Senate has acted, 
and I give them credit for that, the House 
hasn’t taken any official action at all. What 
the American people heard as a 100-day 
challenge, the Congress used as an excuse 
to complain. A challenge of 100 days 
became an occasion for 100 different delays 
and 101 excuses for inaction. The road- 
block, thank heavens, has been broken by 
the action in the Senate. And I urge the 
House now not to lose that Senate-created 
momentum. I also challenge the Congress 
not to let a fight over the allocation of re- 
sources overshadow the real issues that are 
at stake here: long-term productivity and 
the fundamental economic health of our 
nation. 

So, I say to the Congress: Don’t stop. 
Don’t pass “go.” Don’t collect any more 
dollars. Just pass our transportation bill. 

The old approaches to surface transporta- 
tion just won’t do it. And by any standard, 
the way in which we—the Federal Govern- 
ment—and you—the States—do business 
must change in response to new fiscal and 
technological challenges. We’ve got to take 
full advantage of our present opportunity to 
create a surface transportation program 
that will meet our present and future 
needs, not our past problems. 

We’ve got to develop a new generation of 
transportation systems and solutions. And 
our bill recognizes that we can’t just pre- 
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serve the well-worn paths of the past. We 
must move ahead. And I do need your 
help—we all need your help—and the 
Nation needs your expertise, needs your 
service. 

So, let’s renew and reinvigorate the part- 
nership between the State and Federal in- 
terests. And we’ve got to stop the jawbon- 
ing up there. We’ve got to stop stalling and 
get the job done. With the right tools and 
the right investment and the right incen- 
tives, we’re going to move this nation into 
the next American century. And I look for- 
ward to working with you every step of the 
way. I’m grateful to all those who have al- 
ready taken a leadership role in moving our 
transportation system forward. 

So, thank you for coming down on this 
warm day. And you'll be glad to know the 
speech is over. Thank you all very, very 
much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:10 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 


Message to the Congress Reporting on 
the National Emergency With Respect 
to Chemical and Biological Weapons 
Proliferation 


June 21, 1991 


To the Congress of the United States: 

1. On November 16, 1990, in Executive 
Order No. 12735, I declared a national 
emergency under the International Emer- 
gency Economic Powers Act (“IEEPA”) (50 
U.S.C. 1701, et seq.) to deal with the threat 
to the national security and foreign policy 
of the United States caused by the prolifera- 
tion of chemical and biological weapons. In 
that order I directed the imposition of 
export controls on goods, technology, and 
services that can contribute to the prolifera- 
tion of chemical and biological weapons and 
delivery systems. I also directed the imposi- 
tion of sanctions on foreign persons and for- 
eign countries involved in chemical and bi- 
ological weapons proliferation activities 
under specified circumstances. 

2. I issued Executive Order No. 12735 
pursuant to the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 


the United States, including IEEPA, the Na- 
tional Emergencies Act (50 U.S.C. 1601 et 
seq.), and section 301 of title 3 of the 
United States Code. At that time I also sub- 
mitted a report to the Congress pursuant to 
section 204(b) of IEEPA (50 U.S.C. 1703(b)). 
Section 204 of IEEPA requires follow-up re- 
ports, with respect to actions or changes, to 
be submitted every 6 months. This report is 
submitted in compliance with that require- 
ment. 

3. Since the issuance of Executive Order 
No. 12735, the United States Government 
has implemented additional export controls 
under the Enhanced Proliferation Controls 
Initiative (EPCI), announced on December 
13, 1990. Three provisions implementing 
EPCI and Executive Order No. 12735 
amend the Export Administration Regula- 
tions and were published in the Federal 
Register (56 FR 10756-10770, March 13, 
1991), copies of which are attached. These 
regulations impose additional controls on 
exports that would assist a country in ac- 
quiring the capability to develop, produce, 
stockpile, deliver, or use chemical or biolog- 
ical weapons or ballistic missiles. The first 
two regulations were issued in interim form 
for public comment and implemented im- 
mediately. The third regulation was issued 
in proposed form for public comment. 

The three regulations can be described as 
follows: 

The first regulation expands from 11 to 
50 the number of chemical weapons pre- 
cursors whose export is controlled by the 
United States Government to all countries 
except the 20-member Australia Group of 
countries that cooperate against chemical 
and biological weapons proliferation and 
the NATO member countries. Prior to this 
regulation the United States had controlled 
the 39 additional chemical weapons precur- 
sors only to Iran, Iraq, Syria, and Libya, and 
the four embargoed countries of Cuba, 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and North Korea. 

The second regulation imposes a require- 
ment for individual validated licenses for 
export of certain chemical and biological 
weapons-related dual-use equipment to 28 
designated destinations. 

The third regulation will impose a re- 
quirement for individual validated licenses 
where an exporter knows or is informed by 
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the United States Government that any 
export is destined for the design, develop- 
ment, production, or use of chemical or bio- 
logical weapons or missiles. This regulation 
also will impose an individual validated li- 
cense requirement for U.S. persons who 
knowingly provide assistance to such a 
project, as well as for U.S. person participa- 
tion in the design, construction, or export of 
whole chemical plants that make chemical 
weapons precursors. 

The United States Government, in bilat- 
eral contacts, at the Australia Group meet- 
ings of December 1990 and May 1991, and 
at the Missile Technology Control Regime 
(MTCR) partners meeting of March 1991, 
has pursued negotiations with foreign gov- 
ernments to persuade them to adopt meas- 
ures comparable to those the United States 
has imposed. At the May 1991 Australia 
Group meeting, the members agreed that 
by the next Australia Group meeting in De- 
cember 1991 they would place controls on 
the export of all 50 chemical weapons pre- 
cursors identified by the Group. They also 
agreed in principle to control the export of 
dual-use chemical weapons-related equip- 
ment. The United States Government is 
seeking greater harmonization of national 
export control laws, particularly in the areas 
of chemical and biological weapons-related 
equipment, including whole chemical 
plants, and curbs on citizen proliferation ac- 
tivities and end-user controls. At the MTCR 
partners meeting, significant progress was 
made toward adopting an updated annex of 
controlled missile-related technologies. The 
MTCR partners also agreed to consider fur- 
ther harmonization of controls and imple- 
mentation procedures. We will continue to 
pursue efforts to obtain foreign adoption of 
comparable measures. 

An interagency chemical and biological 
weapons sanctions working group chaired 
by the Department of State has been estab- 
lished to evaluate intelligence and identify 
potentially sanctionable chemical or biologi- 
cal weapons activity that has taken place 
since November 16, 1990. This group has 
met and vetted information on potentially 
sanctionable activities but has not complet- 
ed its analysis. The Administration has not 
as yet made any sanctions determinations 
but is reviewing potential sanctions cases. 
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On May 13, 1991, I announced a further 
U.S. initiative aimed at completing a com- 
prehensive global chemical weapons ban in 
the Geneva Conference on Disarmament 
within 12 months. The initiative contains a 
series of concrete, forward-looking propos- 
als that we believe will help inspire other 
governments and make this result possible. 

In addition, on May 29, 1991, I an- 
nounced a Middle East arms control initia- 
tive intended to curb the spread of chemi- 
cal and biological weapons as well as con- 
ventional arms, missiles, and nuclear weap- 
ons. With regard to chemical and biological 
weapons, the initiative calls for the estab- 
lishment of guidelines for restraints on 
transfers of conventional arms, weapons of 
mass destruction, and associated technology. 
It calls for all states in the Middle East to 
commit to becoming original parties to the 
Chemical Weapons Convention and for con- 
fidence-building measures by regional 
states. The initiative also calls for strength- 
ening the 1972 Biological Weapons Conven- 
tion through full implementation of its pro- 
visions, an improved mechanism for infor- 
mation exchange, and regional confidence- 
building measures. 

4. The proliferation of chemical and bio- 
logical weapons continues to constitute an 
unusual and extraordinary threat to the na- 
tional security and foreign policy of the 
United States. I shall continue to exercise 
the powers at my disposal, including export 
controls and sanctions, and will continue to 
report periodically to the Congress on sig- 
nificant developments, pursuant to 50 
U.S.C. 1703(c). 


George Bush 


The White House, 
June 21, 1991. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting the Annual Report on 
International Activities in Science and 
Technology 


June 21, 1991 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 
In accordance with Title V of the Foreign 
Relations Act of Fiscal 1979, as amended 
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(Public Law 95-426; 22 U.S.C. 2656c(b)), I 
am transmitting the annual report on inter- 
national activities in science and technology 
for fiscal year 1990. 


This year’s report highlights the unique 
role of science and technology in foreign 
policy by focusing on six topical areas and 
examining how science and_ technology 
interface with foreign policy in those fields. 
It further explores this relationship by dis- 
cussing our cooperation in these six areas 
with 20 countries plus two multilateral or- 
ganizations, the European Community and 
NATO. This new format should be more 
effective in providing insight into the inter- 
action between science and technology and 
foreign policy in the United States. 


Fiscal year 1990 was a year of U.S. leader- 
ship in global environmental issues, high- 
lighted by the White House Conference on 
the Science and Economics of Global 


Change. The year also saw continued US. 
support for international projects in space, 
human genetics, high energy physics, mate- 
rials science, and earthquake engineering. 


In the human health area, prominent U.S. 
research collaboration with foreign coun- 
tries continued in the areas of acquired 
immune deficiency syndrome (AIDS), vac- 
cines against childhood diseases, prevention 
and control of blindness, cardiovascular dis- 
ease, mental illness, and health problems of 
aging. Today science and technology figure 
prominently in the reform programs of not 
only the countries of central and eastern 
Europe, but in major developing countries 
as well. The long-term outlook is for further 
increase in the role of science and technolo- 
gy in foreign policy. 
Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives; Claiborne Pell, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee; and 
John Glenn, chairman of the Senate Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Committee. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on President Bush’s Telephone 
Conversation with President Mikhail 
Gorbachev of the Soviet Union 


June 21, 1991 


President Bush spoke by telephone with 
President Gorbachev this morning for ap- 
proximately 40 minutes. President Bush dis- 
cussed yesterday’s meeting with Russian Re- 
public President Yeltsin. President Bush 
stated he had a good discussion centered on 
the current political and economic reforms 
taking place in the Soviet Union. President 
Bush noted with pleasure the cooperative 
nature between Yeltsin and Gorbachev in 
moving the reform process forward and 
emphasized to President Gorbachev how 
important this is to the overall process. 

President Bush reaffirmed the U.S. com- 
mitment to support these reforms since 
they not only help the Soviet Union but are 
of benefit to the wider international com- 
munity. President Gorbachev presented an 
overview of the current situation in his 
country. The two leaders spoke about the 
forthcoming economic summit and the eco- 
nomic issues that face the international 
community. 

President Bush discussed the appoint- 
ment of Robert Strauss as the new Ambassa- 
dor to the Soviet Union. President Gorba- 
chev expressed his great pleasure on the 
appointment and stated he is looking for- 
ward to working with Mr. Strauss. President 
Bush also discussed the need to conclude a 
START treaty and the possibility of a 
summit, but no specific dates were dis- 
cussed. 


Nomination of Frank G. Wisner To Be 
United States Ambassador to the 
Philippines 

June 21, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Frank G. Wisner, of the 
District of Columbia, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 
the Philippines. He would succeed Nicholas 
Platt. 
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Since 1986 Ambassador Wisner has 
served as U.S. Ambassador to the Arab Re- 
public of Egypt. Prior to this, Ambassador 
Wisner served as Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for African Affairs, 1982-1986; 
and as Ambassador to the Republic of 
Zambia, 1979-1982; he was Deputy Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Department of State, 
1977-1979; Director of the Office of South- 
ern African Affairs, 1976; and Special Assist- 
ant to the Under Secretary of State, 1975- 
1976. He also served as Director of the 
Office of Plans and Management in the 
Bureau of Public Affairs, 1974-1975; as the 
First Secretary at the U.S. Embassy in 
Dhaka, Bangladesh, 1973-1974; as the First 
Secretary at the U.S. Embassy in Tunis, Tu- 
nisia, 1971-1973; and as the officer in 
charge of Tunisian affairs at the Depart- 
ment of State, 1969-1971; and at the 
Agency for International Development in 
Vietnam, 1964-1969. Ambassador Wisner 
entered the Foreign Service in 1961. 

Ambassador Wisner graduated from 
Princeton University (A.B., 1961). He was 
born July 2, 1938, in New York, NY. Ambas- 
sador Wisner is married and has four chil- 
dren. 


Nomination of Eric I. Garfinkel To Be 
an Under Secretary of Commerce 


June 21, 1991 


The President today nominated Eric I. 
Garfinkel, of Maryland, to be Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Export Administra- 
tion at the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
He would succeed Dennis Edward Kloske. 

Since 1989, Mr. Garfinkel has served as 
Assistant Secretary for Import Administra- 
tion at the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Prior to this, Mr. Garfinkel served in the 
Transition Office of the President-Elect as 
the transition office contact for internation- 
al trade, 1988-1989; as Vice President and 
General Counsel for the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation, 1987-1989; and as 
a partner, with the law firm of Anderson, 
Hibey, Nauheim & Blair, 1984-1987. He 
also served as a Deputy Assistant Director 
for Commerce and Trade in the White 
House Office of Policy Development, 1982- 
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1984; an attorney/advisor for the United 
States Trade Representative, 1981-1982; 
and an associate with the law firm of Col- 
lier, Shannon, Rill and Scott, 1980-1981. 

Mr. Garfinkel graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Maryland (B.A., 1976) and Emory 
University (J.D., 1979). He was born July 11, 
1954, in Flushing, NY. Mr. Garfinkel is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Chevy 
Chase, MD. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





June 15 


Brazos Maternal and Child Health Clinic, of 
Bryan, TX 


June 16 

Donald Stone, of Jonesboro, AR 
June 17 

Project Safe Place, of Louisville, KY 
June 18 

New England Mentors Program, of Boston, MA 
June 19 

Dr. Owen Woodward, of Atlanta, GA 
June 20 

UPLIFT, Inc., of Greensboro, NC 
June 21 


Madisonville Emergency Assistance Center, of 
Cincinnati, OH 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





June 14 

In the evening, the President attended 
the Los Angeles Dodgers-St. Louis Cardi- 
nals baseball game at Dodger Stadium in 
Los Angeles, CA. 


June 15 

In the morning, President Bush traveled 
to the Sherwood Country Club in Thousand 
Oaks, CA, where he taped a public service 
announcement for the Commerce Depart- 
ment and played a round of golf with Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended a private dinner at the home 
of producer Jerry Weintraub in Malibu, CA. 


June 18 
The President met at the White House 
with: 


—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—John H. Sununu. 


June 19 
The President met at the White House 
with: 


—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Presidential appointees; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—the crew of the space shuttle Discovery; 

—John H. Sununu; 

—Senators, to discuss trade with China. 


The President announced his intention to 
designate Tom C. Korologos, of Virginia, as 
Chairman of the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on Public Diplomacy. He has been a 
member since 1981. Since 1976 Mr. Korolo- 
gos served as president of Timmons and 
Co., Inc., in Washington, DC. 


The President announced his intention to 
nominate Joyce Elaine Tucker, of Illinois, to 
be a member of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission for a term expir- 
ing July 1, 1996. This is a reappointment. 
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June 20 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—the Domestic Policy Council, to discuss 
the opportunity growth agenda; 

—the Reverend Leon Sullivan, pastor 
emeritus of the Zion Baptist Church in 
Philadelphia, PA, to discuss the situa- 
tion in South Africa; 

—John H. Sununu. 

In the afternoon, President Bush spoke 
on the telephone with President César Ga- 
viria Trujillo of Colombia, about the surren- 
der to Colombian officials of drug trafficker 
Pablo Escobar Gaviria. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended a performance of the Hous- 
ton Ballet at the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Karl C. Rove, of Texas, to be a 
member of the Board for International 
Broadcasting for a term expiring April 28, 
1994. He would succeed Edward Noonan 
Ney. Since 1981 Mr. Rove has served as 
president of Karl Rove & Co., in Austin, 
EX. 


June 21 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—John H. Sununu; 

—Gallaudet University’s national oratori- 
cal contest winners. 

In an Oval Office ceremony in the morn- 
ing, the President signed the Saguaro Na- 
tional Monument Expansion Act of 1991. 

In the early afternoon, the President and 
Mrs. Bush departed the White House for a 
weekend stay at Camp David, MD. 

The President declared that a major dis- 
aster exists in Tennessee as a result of 
severe storms and flooding that began on 
May 24. He directed the Federal Emergen- 
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cy Management Agency to supplement 
State and local recovery efforts. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted June 20—Continued 


Joyce Elaine Tucker, 

of Illinois, to be a member of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission for a 
term expiring July 1, 1996 (reappointment). 


Thomas B. Heffelfinger, 

of Minnesota, to be U.S. Attorney for the 
District of Minnesota for the term of 4 
years, vice Jerome G. Arnold, term expired. 





Submitted June 17 


Donald L. Graham, 

of Florida, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
Southern District of Florida, vice Sidney M. 
Aronovitz, retired. 


Submitted June 19 


Eugene E. Siler, Jr., 

of Kentucky, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for 
the Sixth Circuit, vice Harry W. Wellford, 
retired. 


Jorge A. Solis, 

of Texas, to be U.S. District Judge for the 
Northern District of Texas, vice Robert W. 
Porter, retired. 


Karen K. Caldwell, 

of Kentucky, to be U.S. Attorney for the 
Eastern District of Kentucky for the term 
of 4 years, vice Louis G. DeFalaise, term 
expired. 


John F. Hoehner, 

of Indiana, to be U.S. Attorney for the 
Northern District of Indiana for the term of 
4 years, vice James G. Richmond, resigned. 


Submitted June 20 


Charles Graves Untermeyer, 

of Texas, to be an Associate Director of the 
U.S. Information Agency, vice Richard W. 
Carlson. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





Note: The following list contains releases of 
the Office of the Press Secretary that are 
neither printed as items nor covered by en- 
tries in the Digest of Other White House 
Announcements. 





Released June 14 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Donald L. Graham to be U.S. 
District Judge for the Southern District of 
Florida 


Released June 16 


Advance text: 
Remarks to the Asian-Pacific community in 
Fountain Valley, CA 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Simon Wiesenthal Center 
Dinner in Los Angeles, CA 


Fact sheet: 
Trade with China 


Released June 17 


Advance text: 
Remarks to community members in Grand 
Junction, CO 


Released June 18 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Eugene E. Siler, Jr., to be 
U.S. Circuit Judge for the Sixth Circuit 





Released June 18—Continued 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the visit of President Fer- 
nando Collor de Mello—by Bernard Aron- 
son, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs 


Released June 19 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Karen K. Caldwell, to be 
U.S. Attorney for the Eastern District of 
Kentucky 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Thomas B. Heffelfinger to be 
U.S. Attorney for the District of Minnesota 


Announcement: 

Nomination of John F. Hoehner to be U.S. 
Attorney for the Northern District of Indi- 
ana 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Jorge A. Solis to be U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge for the Northern District of 
Texas 


Fact Sheet: 
Trade and investment agreement with Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay 


Released June 20 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the visits of former Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher of the United 
Kingdom; Mangosuthu Gatsha Buthelezi, 
Chief Minister of South Africa’s KwaZulu 
Homeland and leader of the Inkatha Free- 
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Released June 20—Continued 


dom Party; Reverend Leon Sullivan, pastor 
emeritus of the Zion Baptist Church in 
Philadelphia, PA; and President Boris N. 
Yeltsin of the Republic of Russia—by Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved June 18 


HJ. Res. 91 / Public Law 102-57 
Designating June 10 through 16, 1991, as 
“Pediatric AIDS Awareness Week” 


H.R. 971 / Public Law 102-58 

To designate the facility of the United 
States Postal Service located at 630 East 
105th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, as the “Luke 
Easter Post Office” 


S. 483 / Public Law 102-59 
Entitled the “Taconic Mountains Protection 
Act of 1991” 


SJ. Res. 111 / Public Law 102-60 

Marking the seventh-fifth anniversary of 
chartering by Act of Congress of the Boy 
Scouts of America 


Approved June 19 


S. 292 / Public Law 102-61 
Saguaro National Monument Expansion Act 
of 1991 
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Commander of U.S. Persian Gulf forces—493 
Military Academy, U.S.—701 
Arts, National Endowment for the. See Arts and 
the Humanities, National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the 
Arts, National Endowment for the—594, 730 
Humanities, National Council on the—554, 624 
Humanities, National Endowment for the—517 
Museum Services Board, National—625 
Asia-Pacific region 
Defense and security, U.S. role—621 
Trade with U.S.—670 
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Asian/Pacific American Heritage Month, 1991 
and 1992—571 

Association. See other part of subject 

Asthma and Allergy Foundation—594 

Atlantis. See Space program, shuttle 

Atomic Energy Agency, International—440, 442, 
631, 740 

Aviation, internationa! air show, President's rep- 
resentative—553 


Baltic Freedom Day, 1991 and 1992—769, 770 
Bangladesh 
Disaster assistance—552, 686 
Prime Minister—552 
Worker rights—509 
Banking—414, 538, 570 
Barnyard Community Center, Miami, FL—477 
Benin, trade with U.S.—509 
Benjamin Banneker Honors Mathematics and Sci- 
ence Society Partnership, Annapolis MD—493, 
500 


Better Hearing and Speech Month—554 
Big Brother, 1991 National—518 
Big Brothers and Sisters of Sedwick County, 
Wichita, KS—427 
Big Sister, 1991 National—518 
Biological weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Board. See other part of subje +t 
Bolivia, U.S. Ambassador—426 
Boundary Commission, United States 
Canada, International—698 
Broadcasting, Board for International, Radio Free 
Europe—438 
Broadcasting, Corporation for Public—429, 554, 
653 
Broadcasting, National Association of —437 
Broadcasting, Task Force on U.S. Government 
International—528 
Broadcasting Service, Public—744 
Budget, Federal 
See also specific agency 
Congressional role—413 
Defense spending—591 
Deficit—538, 656 
Education, funding request—735 
Rescissions and deferrals—444 
Research and development—443 
Sequestraiions—510 
Bulgaria 
Access to U.S. ports—578 
Economic assistance—730 
Trade with U.S.—706, 707 
Bureau. See other part of subject 
Burma, refugees—510 
Business, National Federation of Independent— 
707 
Business Conference, American—412 
Business Editors and Writers, Society of —537 
Business and industry 
See also specific industry 
Education, role—466, 470, 503 
Small and minority business—417, 574 


and 
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Business and industry—Continued 
Tourism—561 


California 
President’s visits—387, 393, 771 
Winter freeze—478 
California Institute of Technology—771 
California Spinal Cord Injury Network, Santa 
Rosa, CA—775 
Cambodia, access to U.S. ports—578 
Cameroon, President—594 
Canada 
Free trade negotiations with Mexico and the 
U.S.—404, 409, 436, 536, 539, 543, 546 
Prime Minister—536, 546, 680, 681, 688 
Trade with U.S.—508, 523, 539, 670 
Cancer Advisory Board, National—554, 666 
Cancer Control Month—424 
Cancer Panel, President’s—428 
Caribbean region 
See also specific country 
Trade with U.S.—614 
Caring Friends of Wayne County, Inc., Clyde, 
NY—553 
Casa Teresa, Inc., Orange, CA—427 
Central Arizona Shelter Services (CASS), Phoenix, 
AZ—775 
Central Intelligence Agency—578, 601-603 
CFE. See Arms and munitions, arms control 
agreements 
Chemical Awareness Network, Indio, CA—739 
Chemical weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Chiefs of Police, International Association of— 
479 
Children, Hospital for Sick—767 
Children and youth 
See also specific subject 
AIDS awareness—760 
Immunization programs—766 
Foster care—629 
China 
Human rights—527, 717 
Relations with U.S.—526 
Trade with U.S.—527, 531, 612, 676, 681, 687 
U.S. Ambassador—607 
Cinco de Mayo—560 
Citizen’s Medal, Presidential—718 
Civil rights 
See also specific subject 
Discrimination—657, 703 
Legislative action—724, 729 
Coast Guard, U.S. See Transportation, Depart- 
ment of 
Cochran Gardens Community Center, St. Louis, 
MO—555, 558 
COCOM. See Coordinating Committee for Multi- 
lateral Security Export Controls 
Colleges and universities. See specific institution 
Colombia, U.S. Ambassador—614 





Colorado 
Governor—461 
President’s visit—683 
Columbus Quincentenary Jubilee Commission, 
Christopher—478 
Commerce, Department of 
Chief Financial Officer—422 
Export controls, administration—491 
Secretary—408, 413, 523, 567, 621 
Commerce, international 
See also specific country or subject; Economy, 
international 
Exports, U.S—409, 413, 437, 475, 531, 538, 
540, 599, 600, 657, 669, 673 
Free and fair trade—404, 408, 412, 528, 578 
Generalized System of Preferences—506, 509, 
510, 737 
Military exports. See Arms and munitions 
Trade agreements and negotiations—387, 389, 
391-393, 404, 408, 409, 411-413, 421, 435, 
437, 523-525, 530, 536, 539, 543, 546, 549, 
575, 583, 599, 612, 653, 657, 658, 671, 673 
USS. trade deficit—387, 392 
Commission. See other part of subject 
Committee. See other part of subject 
Communications 
Broadcast industry—437 
Satellites—531 
U.S. Government broadcasting—528 
Communications Commission, Federal—697 
COMPASS, Houston, TX—696 
Competitiveness Council—413, 538, 657, 709 
Conference. See other part of subject 
Congress 
See also specific subject 
Domestic legislation, role—762, 773 
House Speaker. See Speaker of House of Repre- 
sentatives 
Senate President. See Vice President 
Trade, role—387, 392, 393, 404, 408, 412, 435, 
524 
Connecticut, President’s visit—674 
Conservation 
See also Environment 
Forest preservation—475 
River preservation—674 
Tree planting—473, 486, 511, 605 
Wildlife preservation—621 
Contractors of America, Associated General—435 
Conventional weapons. See Arms and munitions 
Coordinating Committee for Multilateral Security 
Export Controls—492, 665 
Corey Elementary School’s Adopt-A-Grandfriend 
program, Arlington, TX—665 
Corporation. See other part of subject 
Costa Rica, U.S. Ambassador—694 
Council. See other part of subject 
Court Appointed Special Advocate Association— 
518 


Credit Standards Advisory Committee—518, 554 
Crime. See Law enforcement and crime 
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Crime Victims’ Rights Week, National—483, 484 
Critical Technologies Panel, National—518 
Crossroads of Wilmington, Inc., Wilmington, 
NC—517 
Cuba 
Access to U.S. ports—578 
Independence Day—629 
President—629 
Cuba Broadcasting, Advisory Board for—554 
Cultural and Trade Center Commission, Interna- 
tional—518 
Cyprus 
Conflict resolution—557 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—558 
President—557, 697 
Turkish Cypriot leader—557 
United Nations Special Representative—557 
U.S. special coordinator—558 
Czechoslovakia 
Emigration policy—707 
Nuclear energy agreement with U.S.—440, 441 
President—433, 438 
Reforms, political and economic—433 
Trade with U.S.—507, 508, 510, 578, 706, 707 


Dam Neck Personal Excellence Partnership of 
the United States Navy Fleet Training Combat 
Unit-Atlantic, Virginia Beach, VA—696 
Days of observance. See other part of subject 
Defense, Department of 
See also specific military department; Armed 
Forces, U.S. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff—550, 650 

National Security Agency/Central Security 
Service—535 

Refugee assistance, role—476, 511, 771 

Secretary—402, 457, 476, 478, 553, 567, 588, 
594, 610, 650, 666, 686, 687, 753, 775 

Defense Base Closure and Realignment Commis- 
sion—428 

Defense and national security 
Exports, role—665, 736 
Foreign access to U.S. ports—578 
Intelligence—535 
Military strength and deterrence—685, 756 

Defense Transportation Day and National Trans- 
portation Week, National—616, 620 

Deficit, budget. See Budget, Federal 

Delaware, President’s visit—749 

Democracy, National Endowment for—429 

Democracy and freedom 
International cooperation—432, 434 
Media, role—438 
President’s views—563, 675, 702, 763 

Department. See other part of subject 

Desert Storm Reservists Day, National—637 

Developing countries 
See also specific country 
Food assistance—701 
Trade with U.S.—506, 509, 510 
Worker rights—507, 509, 510 
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Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
tional 
Development, Agency for 
(AID)—511, 722, 771 
Overseas Private Investment 
(OPIC)—722 
Disaster assistance 
Alaska flooding—697 
Arkansas flooding—697 
Bangladesh cyclone—552, 686 
California winter freeze—478 
Kansas tornadoes—526, 553 
Louisiana flooding and tornadoes—518, 593 
Maine flooding—479 
Nebraska flooding—697 
Oklahoma tornadoes—594 
Discrimination. See Civil rights 
District of Columbia, budget—721 
Djibouti 
Persian Gulf conflict, role—497, 498 
President—395, 497, 498 
Domestic policy 
See also specific subject 
Administration policies—611 
Federal role—565 
Dominican Republic 
Ambassador to U.S.—775 
Trade with U.S.—509 
Drug-Free School Recognition Program—733 
Dudley Products Inc./James B. Dudley High 
School Business Partnership, Greensboro, NC— 
696 
Duke University—482 


Earth Day—481 
EC. See European Community 
Economic Advisers, Council of —528 
Economic Policy Council—537 
Economy, international 
See also specific country; Commerce, interna- 
tional 
Growth—408, 436 
US. foreign investment—623 
Economy, national 
See also Banking 
Growth—413, 436-438, 537, 538, 542, 656, 
708, 748 
Inflation and interest rates—530, 538, 542 
Labor disputes, impact—435, 459 
Education 
Adult education—749 
Drug abuse prevention, role—734 
Federal investment—465, 467, 469, 500, 644, 
735 
Math and science programs—500 
Prayer in schools—727 
Quality—413, 460, 462-464, 468, 494, 499, 503, 
534, 597, 645, 648, 710, 713, 744, 749, 773 
Education, Department of 
General Counsel—761 
Secretary—402, 415, 462, 470, 472, 494, 499, 
644 


International 


Corporation 
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Education First Week, National—463 

Education Goals Panel, National—468, 710 

Educational Progress, National Assessment of— 
711 

Educational Research and Improvement, Nation- 
al Advisory Council on—395 

Effective Parenting Information for Children, 
Buffalo, NY—517 

Egypt 
President—617 
U.S. Ambassador—588 

E] Salvador 
Democracy and freedom—757, 758 
President—740, 757, 758 
Worker rights—509 

Emergency Management Agency, Federal—478, 
479, 518, 526, 553, 593, 594, 697 

Emergency Medical Services Week, 1991 and 
1992—615 

Emergency Refugee and Migration Assistance 
Fund—393, 460 

Employment Policy, National Commission for— 
428, 518, 626 

Employment and unemployment 
Hiring quotas—658, 691, 704, 709, 724, 729 
Job creation—409, 542 
Job discrimination—657 

Endowment. See other part of subject 

Energy 
Alternative fuels—457, 524, 526 
Conservation—443, 455, 456 
National Energy Strategy—662 
Nuclear—440, 441, 443, 631 

Energy, Department of 
Energy Research, Office of —626 
Secretary—440, 442, 457, 458, 500 

Enterprise for the Americas Initiative—452, 454, 
523, 671, 673 

Environment 
See also Conservation 
Air quality—472 
Economic growth, impact—473 
Exports of environmental technologies—475 
Hazardous wastes—623 
International cooperation—409, 436, 474, 525, 

537, 540, 544, 548, 584, 607, 623, 655 
Ozone layer depletion—607 
Pollution—473 
Proposed Department of the Environment— 
474 

Water quality—474 

Environment, Joint Commission on the—740 

Environment and _ Conservation Challenge 
Awards, President’s—638 

Environmental Protection Agency—409, 474, 775 

Environmental Quality, President’s Commission 
on—474 

Epilepsy Foundation, National—698 

Episcopal Church, ordination of lesbian priest— 
730 





Equatorial Guinea, U.S. Ambassador—419 
Estonia 
Prime Minister—583 
Right to self-determination—576, 580, 583, 
769, 770 
Trade with U.S.—706 
Ethiopia 
Acting President—664 
Emigration of Jews—569, 664, 718 
Peace efforts, U.S. and international—664 
Refugees—460 
Europe 
See also specific country 
Access to U.S. ports—578 
Conventional armed forces negotiations, U.S. 
Ambassador—685 
Defense and security—421 
Economic assistance—433 
Nuclear energy safety—631 
Reforms, political and economic—420, 433, 576 
Trade with U.S.—670 
U.S. military role—434, 687 
European Community—419, 420 
Executive Exchange, President’s 
on—551 
Executive Schedule positions. See Government 
agencies and employees 
Export Council, President’s—517, 625, 666, 667 
Export-Import Bank of the U.S.—475, 476, 707, 
730 
Exports, U.S. See specific commodity or subject; 
Commerce, international 


Commission 


Farm Broadcasters, National Association of —523 

Farm Safety Week, National—439 

Fast Track trade authority. See Commerce, inter- 
national, trade agreements and negotiations 

Father’s Day—743 

Federal. See other part of subject 

Federalism—413, 538, 560, 657, 709 

Financial Institution Reform, Recovery, and En- 
forcement, National Commission on—594 

Finland 
Persian Gulf coflict, role—576 
President—576 

First United Methodist Church/Washington Ele- 
mentary School Partnership, Vancouver, WA— 
624 

Fishing. See Maritime affairs 

Fishing Week, National—478 

Flag Day and National Flag Week—712 

Flooding. See Disaster assistance 

Florida, President’s visit—381 

Food assistance, developing countries—701 

Foreign Assets Control, Office of. See Treasury, 
Department of the 

Foreign policy, U.S. See specific country, region, 
or subject 

Foster Care Month, National—629 

Foundation. See other part of subject 

France 
Iraqi refugee assistance—446 
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France—Continued 
President—400, 444, 446, 448, 449, 651 


Gabon, Ambassador to U.S.—775 
GATT. See Commerce, international, trade agree- 
ments 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. See 
Commerce, international, trade agreements 
General Services Administration—457 
Generalized System of Preferences. See Com- 
merce, international 
Georgia, President’s visit—726, 728 
Georgia Veterans Leadership Program, Marietta, 
GA—665 
Germany 
Ambassador to U.S.—429 
Chancellor—444, 631, 632, 651 
Iraqi refugee assistance—450 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—632 
Nuclear energy safety, cooperation with U.S.— 
631 
Global Protection Against Limited Strikes—685 
Government agencies and employees 
See also specific agency 
Budget sequestrations—511 
Education, role—471 
Energy conservation—443, 455, 456 
Executive Schedule positions—397 
Pay—724 
Travel policies—587 
Great American Read Aloud Day—478 
GSP. See Commerce, international 
Gun control. .See Law enforcement and crime 


Haiti, trade with U.S.—509 

Hampton University—597 

Harmonized Tariff Schedule of the U.S. See Com- 
merce, international, Generalized System of 
Preferences 

Hawaii Youth at Risk, Honolulu, HI—624 

Head Start. See Health and Human Services, De- 
partment of 

Health, National Institutes of. See Health and 
Human Services, Department of 

Health, President’s—566-569, 572, 580, 611, 613, 
659, 677, 683 

Health Care Liability Reform and Quality of 
Care Improvement Act of 1991—610 

Health and Human Services, Department of 
Budget—444 
Head Start—598 
Health, National Institutes of —397 
Radiation control for health and 

report—655 

Health and medical care 

Acquired immune 
(AIDS)—760 

Cancer—424 
Costs—610 
Emergency services—615 
Huntington’s disease—619 


safety, 


deficiency syndrome 
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Health and medical care—Continued 
Immunization programs—766 
Organ donations—505 
Traumatic injuries—487 

Helpline, Winfield, IL—775 

Holocaust Memorial Council, U.S.—625, 698 

Holy See, Papal Nuncio—396 

Homeownership and Opportunity for People Ev- 
erywhere—559, 598 

HOPE. See Homeownership and Opportunity for 
People Everywhere 

Hospice of Southwest Missouri, Inc., Springfield, 
MO—624 

Hostages—401, 450, 557, 581 

Housing 
Homeownership—559, 598 
Public housing—559 

Housing Act, National Affordable—559 

HTS. See Commerce, international 

Human rights. See specific country 

Humanities, National Council on the. See Arts 
and the Humanities, National Foundation on 
the 

Humanities, National Endowment for the. See 
Arts and the Humanities, National Foundation 
on the 

Hungary 
Economic assistance—654 
Environmental cooperation—655 
Nuclear energy agreement with U.S.—441, 443 
President—654 
Reforms, political and economic—654 
Trade with U.S.—578, 654 

Huntington’s Disease Awareness Month, Nation- 
al—619 


IAEA. See Atomic Energy Agency, International 

Iceland, fishing agreement with U.S.—571 

IMF. See Monetary Fund, International 

Imports, U.S. See specific subject; Commerce, 
international 

Independence Day—754 

India 
Ambassador to U.S.—664 
Assassination of former Prime Minister—636, 

643, 664 

Indian Education, White House Conference on— 
395, 478 

Industry. See specific industry; Business and in- 
dustry 

Infant Mortality Awareness Day—592 

Inflation. See Economy, national 

Information Agency, U.S.—438, 629, 631, 655, 
731, 735 

Institute. See other part of subject 

Interest rates. See Economy, national 

Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory Commis- 
sion on—429, 478 

Interior, Department of the 
Assistant Secretaries—381, 463 
Park Service, National—674 
Secretary—621 
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International. See other part of subject 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of. See Justice, De- 
partment of 
Iowa, Governor—461 
Iran 
Access to U.S. ports—578 
Hostages—557, 581 
Iraqi refugees—450, 476 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—401 
Relations with U.S.—401, 450 
U.S. national emergency, report—692 
Iraq 
Arms shipments—492, 689 
Economic sanctions—634 
Internal situation—382-384, 389, 392, 398, 406, 
407, 433, 449, 562, 602, 621 
Persian Gulf conflict, role. See Persian Gulf 
conflict 
President—382, 383, 389, 420, 433, 444, 446- 
449, 497, 513, 524, 586, 613, 634, 643, 731 
Refugees—383, 385, 389, 392-394, 397, 407, 
420, 421, 444, 447, 456, 476, 511, 512, 562, 
577, 582, 586, 613, 621, 771 
Trade with U.S.—524, 578 
Israel 
See also Middle East 
Ethiopian immigrants—569, 664, 718 
Prime Minister—512, 660, 664 
Trade with U.S.—508 
West Bank settlements—652, 653, 660 
Italy 
President—577 
Prime Minister—577 


Jamaica 
Ambassador to U.S.—775 
Economic reforms—614 
Prime Minister—614, 657 
James Madison Memorial Fellowship Founda- 
tion—396 
Japan 
Cultural exchanges—392 
Defense, U.S. role—392 
Export controls, cooperation with U.S.—736 
Former Prime Minister—518 
Persian Gulf conflict, financial support—387, 
390, 392 
Prime Minister—387, 392, 541 
Sea turtle imports—621 
Trade with U.S.—387, 389, 391, 670 
U.S. military role—610 
Jewish Heritage Week—454 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 
See Smithsonian Institution 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. See Defense, Department of 
Jordan 
King—400 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—400 
Justice, Department of 
See also Law enforcement and crime 





Justice, Department of—Continued 
Attorney General—457, 588, 717 
Investigation, Federal Bureau of —689 
Parole Commission, U.S.—553 


Kalamazoo Area Mathematics and Science 
Center, Kalamazoo, MI—477 
Kansas, tornadoes—526, 553 
Kennedy Center. See Smithsonian Institution 
Khalil Gibran Memorial Garden—662 
Korea, Democratic Republic of, access to U.S. 
ports—578 
Korea, Republic of 
Ambassador to U.S.—429 
Minister of Foreign Affairs—554 
President—739 
Kuwait 
Iraqi military occupation. See Persian Gulf con- 
flict 
Trials for alleged collaborators—635 


Labor, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries—637, 725 
Secretary—472 
Labor issues. See specific industry 
Latin America 
See also specific country 
Democracy and freedom—453 
Relations with U.S.—405 
Trade with U.S.—584, 670 
Latvia 
Prime Minister—583 
Right to self-determination—576, 580, 583, 
769, 770 
Trade with U.S.—706 
Law Day, U.S.A.—529 
Law enforcement and crime 
Capital punishment—691 
Gun control—580 
Mexico-U.S. border—541 
Police officers—608 
Proposed crime legislation—612, 690 
Victims of crime—484, 690 
Library, George Bush Presidential—552 
Library and Information Services, Advisory Com- 
mittee of the White House Conference on— 
428 
Libya, access to U.S. ports—578 
Lithuania 
President—583 
Right to self-determination—576, 580, 583, 
769, 770 
Trade with U.S.—706 
Louisiana, flooding and tornadoes—518, 593 
Loyalty Day—488 


Maine 
Flooding—479 
President’s visit—667, 677 
Malawi, refugees—460 
Management and Budget, Office of —510 
Marine Corps, U.S. See Navy, Department of the 
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Maritime affairs 
Driftnet fishing prohibition, convention—636 
Foreign access to U.S. ports—578 
Iceland-U.S. fishery agreement—571 
Maritime Day, National—618 
Maryland, President’s visits—493, 535, 755 
Massachusetts 
Governor—669, 670 
President’s visit—667, 669, 672 
Republican Party event—672 
Mathematics Assessment, National Summit on— 
499 
Mauritania, U.S. Ambassador—532 
Mauritius 
Economic growth—722 
Prime Minister—721 
Medal, President Bush—697 
Medal of Honor—501 
Mediation Board, National—459 
Medical care. See Health and medical care 
Memorial Day—606 
Mental Retardation, President’s Committee on— 
519, 555 
Mexico 
Environmental cooperation—409, 436, 525, 
537, 540, 544, 548, 584 
Free trade negotiations with Canada and the 
U.S.—404, 409, 436, 536, 539, 543, 546 
Law enforcement cooperation—541 
President—393, 404, 408-410, 428, 436, 525, 
536, 537, 539-541, 544, 546, 548, 549, 583 
Trade with U.S.—393, 408, 409, 523, 540, 583, 
670 
Worker rights—547 
Michigan, President’s visit—563 
Michigan, University of —563 
Middle East 
See also specific country 
Arms control—684, 688 
Peace efforts, U.S. and international—400, 420, 
549, 582, 602, 617, 660 
Security Council resolutions, U.N.—617 
Military, U.S. See Armed Forces, U.S. 
Military Academy, Board of Visitors of the U.S.— 
698 
Minnesota, President’s visit—641, 644, 645 
Minorities. See specific group or subject; Civil 
rights 
Missouri 
Governor—461 
President’s visit—555, 558 
Monetary Fund, International—589 
Mongolia 
Economic assistance—476 
Trade with U.S.—706, 707 
Months of observance. See other part of subject 
Mortgage Association, Federal National—624 
Mother’s Day—496 
Mozambique, Ambassador to U.S.—429 
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Multiple Sclerosis Mother and Father of the 
Year—776 

Muscular dystrophy poster child—776 

Museum Services Board, National. See Arts and 
the Humanities, National Foundation on the 


Namibia, U.S. export controls—492 
National. See other part of subject 
NATO. See North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Naval Academy, Board of Visitors to the U.S.— 
626 
Navy, Department of the 
See also Armed Forces, U.S. 
Marine Corps, U.S.—489 
Naval Academy, U.S.—493, 500 
Nebraska, flooding—697 
Nepal, trade with U.S.—509 
New American Schools Development Corpora- 
tion—466, 470 
New Jersey, President’s visit—589 
New York, President’s visit—701 
New Zealand, Ambassador to U.S.—429 
Nicaragua 
Economic assistance—452 
President—451, 458 
Reforms, political and eeonomic—451 
Nigeria, Ambassador to U.S.—775 
Niobrara Scenic River Designation Act of 1991— 
674 
North Atlantic Salmon Conservation Organiza- 
tion—625 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization—434, 634 
Northern Michigan University—534 
NOVA Project, Inc., Toledo, OH—665 
Nuclear energy. See Energy 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission—740 
Nuclear weapons 
Arms control negotiations—381, 450, 640 
Nonproliferation—440, 442, 688 
Strategic defense programs—685 
Strategic Offensive Arms, U.S. Negotiator on— 
450 


Occupational Safety and Health Review Commis- 
sion—554 

Ocean Shipping, Advisory Commission on Con- 
ferences in—717 

Office. See other part of subject 

Oklahoma, tornadoes—594 

Older Americans Month—532 

Operation Desert Shield/Desert Storm Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act, 1991—418 

OPIC. See Development Cooperation Agency, 
U.S. International 

Organ and Tissue Donor Awareness Week, Na- 
tional—505 

Organization. See other part of subject 

Orthodox Union of America—740 

Overseas Private Investment Corporation. See 
Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Inter- 
national 


Pakistan, U.S. Ambassador—516 
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Pan American Day and Pan American Week— 
453 
Panama 
Ambassador to U.S.—775 
Government assets held by U.S.—490 
Park Service, National. See Interior, Department 
of the 
Pearce, J.J., High School—503 
Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation—697 
People’s Emergency Center, Philadelphia, PA— 
517 
Persian Gulf conflict 
See also specific country 
Cease-fire, United Nations coalition—382-384, 
398, 399, 406, 407 
Financial costs, U.S. and international—387, 
390, 392, 402, 418, 476 
Refugees—383, 385, 392-394, 397, 420, 421, 
433, 444, 447, 476, 511, 562, 577, 582, 586, 
771 
United Nations role—585 
U.S. military forces, deployment—382, 403, 
422, 431, 582, 755 
Persian Gulf Conflict Supplemental Authorization 
and Personnel Benefits Act of 1991—402 
Personnel Management, Office of—471, 551, 725 
Peru 
Alleged expropriation of U.S. property—509 
Ambassador to U.S.—429 
Philippines, military facilities, special negotiator 
for U.S. access to—562 
Physical Fitness and Sports Month, National— 
533, 534 
Points of Light Foundation—630 
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